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New Text-Books and New Editions. 


Metcalfs Spelling and Language Book. | White's Industrial Drawine. 


By Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. For tntro- Revised. ‘The Alphabet of Manual Trai rt 
duction, 20 cents. The simplest, the most practical, the 


oo taught. Complete in LS books. Samples a 
, 5 ° 
Metcalfs Language Exercises. 
By Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and 


wie uny > » _ » ove . “— 4 ’ 
Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, III. Loc kw ood Ss | opu la I Rea | l | l v Ne. l Il \ al a 
Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. Illustrated, For introduction, 42 cents, ¢ —_ at 
eee wea nemae assis ral History. 
) > new language books by two of the foremost educationists in 
the United States. and are attracting much attention. ANIMAL MEMOIRS. Rv Samuel 1 
agen MAMMALS. Cloth, I2mo, 
E a to ~ . 12m, 397 pages. For introduction, ¢ 

Harpers Inductive Greek Method. Pi i te eS AIR 


By Prof. Wm. R, Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and William FE. | are really fascinating, and that they wilh 1 


oe P ‘ hee a : lw act > st val le leasons , 
Waters, Ph. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. For introduction, $1.00. will teach the most valuabie lessons of loy 


Harpers Inductive Latin Method. Gastineau’s Conv sation Method with 


By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac RB. } y ‘On 

t 
Burgess, A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rk. I. { Iu . 
For introduction, $3.00. The Conversation Method for Speak.c@A 


*h 
From Professor J. L. Lineoln, Brown University: ‘* I am satisfied yours Intended for seif-study, or use ins 

is the only practical method of learning a language thoroughly; the only ciation based on Websterian e 

one for mastering the language for use, whether literary or scientific. I 

have been trying for several years past to get my pupils to read and study 

their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method 

from the very startand persistently keep it up, if only for yourtwenty Ce- versation School, New York. 

sar chapters, I venture to say that their pupils would find but little difficulty 

after that in reading Czesar anywhere. Then, too, they would read Cywsar 

or be well on the way to reading without stopping to translate.”’ “ = : 
Strikingly new methods for beginners in the study of Greek and Latin: Standa rd | CX ‘ Ke y K * 

based on the author’s long and successful experience, These books have 

met with very great favorand are well worth the attention of teachers, 

Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 


for obtaining a correct pr 


A.M., Graduate of the Univer 


Swinton’s Readers. 


Swinton’s Geographies. 


Spencerian Copy Books. 


Revised. Edition of 1888. 
NOW READY: Gray's Botany. 
Common School Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Robinson's Arithmetics 


Webster's Dictionaries. 


Dana's Geology. 


2 = < - 
Shorter Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6 7 Cooley’s Chemistry and Physics. 


Tracing Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
The Spencerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have long been s 
recognized as the National Standard. Keeping pace with the general im- Etc., etc., 
provement in methods of teaching, the publisbers, after several years of 
careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the edition of i888, 
which they feel confident will be recognized at once as the highest type of 
work ever reached in this department, both from an educational! and artis- 
tic standpoint, solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


53 and 755 Broadway, a 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


etc. 
Brief Descriptive List and Brief Selected 


common branches will be sent bu mail on 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, wig mh = second, by Towns, 
COLORADO, 

TATE SCHOOL ‘OF MINES, ESTAB- 
= lished 1874. Tuition free. Fail term opens Sep- 
tember 23. _ Catalogue on application. 

Cownectic UT. Clinto 
An EXPE RIENCED TEACHER, AS- 
Ys 


sistant Principal of Morgan School, will receive 


entire charge of 
their education, mental, moral, and physical. Refer- 
ences given and required. —— 
scene Sreasy, A. u. 





four lads into his family, assumin 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden, 
JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
LV #325 to $375. Homelike influences, combined 
with firm discipline and thorough school system, Ex- 
tensive grounds, yeonselam. boathouse, ete. Send 
for circular. . Everest, M.A., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A PRE- 
>) paratory school for boys, Highest references 
from parents and from members of the Yale and Wil- 
liams Faculties, Cuas. G. BARTLETT, A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
WE GRISWOLD HOME SCHOOL 
prepares for College, teaches the usual branches 
and accomplishments, also Harp. Guitar, and rich 
foreign embroideries, Recommended by physicians 
for delicate girls, 
‘CoNNEeTIC uT, Middletown. 
[ TIL SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
Preparatory School for Boys. #500 per year. 
E. Ww. , WILSON, A. M. 





For Circular address 
CONNECTICUT, New Have en. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in the United States. Prepares for College and 
Scientifle School. Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school. Cata ogue, address G. L. Fox. 


CONNECTICUT, ‘Pomfret Centre, 
WE MISSES VINTUN’S HOME 
School for Girls will reopen October 7. Num- 
ber limited. _Cireular sent on application, 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. : 
#8 S AIKEN S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Girls opens October 2. _Applica- 
tions for circulars Hod be made to Miss C. W. Riten, 
For Mi-8 Aiken’s Methods of Mind Training to Putnam’ s 
Sons, 23d St., New York se pats: ee 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford 
TSS LOW.—BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. Number limited. Pupils 
repared for college 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls reopens September 20, 1889. 


District oF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
YE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College, Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Scientific School. For catalogues, address 
DR - JAMES Cc. Ww ELLING, President. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
Tr; DGEWORTH BOA RDING ANDDAY 


_~ School for Young Ladies will reopen on Thursday, 
September 19. Mrs. H. +P. il LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 915 and 917 N. Charles Street. Establish- 


ed 1 1842. French the language of the school. 
MRs. Ww. M. c ARY, Miss ( Cary. — 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND,.— 
/ LawSchool, Twentieth annual session, October 
7, 1889. Address 


Henry D. HARLAN, Secretary, 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTH V’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
nw and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. R. Carter. 


MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 
ly AUPIN § UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 


Eighth Session opens 17th of September. For 
A. | *rincipal. — 








terms address CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A 


MARYLAND, Cool Springs, St. Mary’ s County. I 

~ - — CHARLOTTE HALL 

I 774 188 School. Situation unsurpassed 

for health. Thorough English, Classical, Mathemati- 

cal, Commercial, and Military Courses. Board and 

tuition, including washing. fuel, and furnished room, 

$160 for term of 10 months. 115th session Sept. 2. For 
further particulars, address R. W. SYLVESTER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The sixty-first_ year opens Thurs., Sept. 
12. For onnogaens apply to W.F. Draper: for admis- 
sion, to iss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


Massac CHUSETTS, Belmont. 
“WE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pararory boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion address B. F. Harp1NG, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
RESTALBUN FARM. — Home School 
for six boys. Reopens Sept. 18, Ep, T. FISHER, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
Boston UNIVERSITY Law 


School, 
Address the Dean, 
ED MUND H. BENNETT, LL.D, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In 
stitute of Toomnoleay is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 235 Chestnut St. 
ISS HELOISE FE: HEKRSE ¥’ S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pills received inthe family, Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
T Ladies, The 36th veer begins Oct, 2. For circu- 
lar a address | REV. GEO, 8, GANNETT, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, | Boston, 5 Ous Place. _ 

REtARATION FOR HARVARD 
College and for the Institute of Technology. 

School year begins Ww ed, Sept. 25. AL BERT H ALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
JTISS INGULS S SCH 'O0L FUR GIRLS 
will ae panel — ‘ene . 1889, Application may 
be made at 27 Ware 


‘diseaaaveerTS “Cambridge, ‘Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for eps ge educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all eece. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nouquit Beach, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
ARGARET WINTHROP HALL JS 
the residence connected with the Cambridge 
School for Young Ladies, It is under the care of Miss 
Mary Fosdick. Building and furniture new. Open 
September 26, 1889. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for sclentific school, college, or business. 


Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.L.T. De. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2ist year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 


toSmith. Science, Art, Music. . C. PARSONS, Prin, — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. 
OME AND PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
tion for nove, (number limited). Preparation for 
college a specialty Isaac Bripeman, Ph. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, P lymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs, aaa Principal; A. M. FREEM an, A.B,,H’d Master, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. in 
Z| DAMS ACADEM Y.— 
a tory boarding school for boys. 
begins September 10, 1889. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM Ev VERETT, Ph. D~. 

















PREPARA- 
Eighteenth year 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
[ EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School, Its 36th year begins Sept. 18, 
1889. A family school for both sexes. Preps ares for 
College, Scientific School, and business. ecial at 
tention to character building, Send for sonal ogue to 


Nati’L T. ALLEN 








MICHI@AN, Houghton. 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—For 


eae address 
WapbswortTna, A.M., 


~ Mic HIGAN, Orchard I 
ICHIGAN MI1 IT. aR Y ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding Scho:l for Boys, Thirteenth 
year. Fito thirty mile~ from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness, The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough pre paration for college. 
Specia! attention paid to practical drill im English 
work. (Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without examination, For Catalogues address 
CoL, J, SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 


SKA. 
Scientific, Engineering, and 
Tultion free. The year opens 
For catalogues ees 

THE B STEW ARD. 


P h. Dz, DI ‘rector. 


— NEBRASKA, Lineoln. 

( NIVERS/!TY OF NEBRA 
Classical, Literary, 

Agricultural courses. 

September 18. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 25, 1889. 
John %. hittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier. and 
pleasanter location for a school could scarcely be found 
n New England.’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth, Greenland Road. 

REPARATION KOR HARVARD.— 

Rev. G. L. Stowell, A.B.. tine Hit boys for RKar- 

vard in his country home. Number limited to four. 
Special advantages for delicate boys. 


NEw JERSEY, ‘ Morristown. 
TSS E. ELIZAB~ lH DANA RE- 
opens the Seminary forYoung Ladies September 
25. Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Board- 
Pupils, $600, Circulars on application. 
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New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
Vf THOLLY ACADEMY. FOR BOYS. 
e Healthful. r H. M. WALRADT (Yale _Principal. 


New York, Claverack 

MWAVERACK CUcLEGE AND HUD- 
c son River Institute. Healthfully and beautifully 
located, Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
systematic education to young men and wornen. Care 
ful attention given by a strong faculty uf experienced 
professors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, 
oe { physteal culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art 
of high grade. 36th year opens Sept. th. Send for tl 
lustrated catalogue. Kev. A. H. FLack, A.M., Prest. 


NEw York, Garden City, Long Island, 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul, 17 miles from N.Y. Thorough preparation 
for college or scientific school, Military discipline. 
Location and building unsurpassed, CHas. STURTEVANT 
Moore, A.B. (Harv.), Head Master, 
NeW YorK, Maniius. 
“?, JOHN S MILi TA RY SCHOOL. 
» civil a Classics. Business. 
Rt Re -/ Hv NTINGTOS, President. 
LT. Cou.' \W Vers ECK, Superinte nde nt. 


NEw York City, 22 East 54th St. 

j / SSK S GRIN. NE LL S DAY SCHOOL 
P for Girls, Oct. 2. Collegiate, Preparatory, Pri 
mary dep’ts. Separate classes for boys. Kindergarten, 


NEW YorK City, 423 Madison Avenue, near 
49th Street. 
Cf HH. MORSE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
SS Will ey Oct. 1. The Principal's address, 
until Sept. 16, is Cotuit, Mass. 


New YorkK, Poughkeepsie. 

WVERVIEW ACADEM Y.—s5gth Year. 

Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. Military drill. 
BIsnEE & AMEN, Prine ipals. 
New Yorn, Rocheste 

4 "6 > » 

{ TNIVERSIT Y OF ROCHESTER,.— 

4 David J. Hill, LL.D., President. Two courses 
of study, tne Classical, the Scientific. Fail term begins 
Thursday, Sept. 12, 188”. For catalogues address 
THE LIBRARIAN, 

NEW YORK, Saratoga. 

S: ARATOGA INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

Prepares for leading colleges and business. Es 
tablishec 1856, Address FRANKLIN B, YATES, A.B. 

NEw York, Syracuse. 

M RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 

School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 

Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 

Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D.White. 


NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on Hudson 
NV TSS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
P 


Day School for Girls will reopen Sept. 18, 


NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
| Pigbnghnd AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
4 for girls. Mrs. BCRGWYN MAITLAND, Principal. 
The best educational advantages, and the attractions of 
a beautiful home, in tnis great health resort. Young 
ladies may board with the Principal during the summer. 
Address the Principal, Box | 307. 








& Oun10, Cincinnat, 
i: DEN PAkKK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

«4 Ninth year. This school is remarkable for its 
high patronage, home life, unsurpassed advantages for 
modern languages, music, ete., and for its beautiful 
location, at a few minutes’ walk from the Art School 
and Art Museum. For circulars address MMg. FREDIN, 
as above. 


OHIO, Gambier. 
f ARCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y.— 
Prepares thoroughly for the leading colleges 
for w omen, or gives a complete course. 
OHI0, Gambler. 
"ENYON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 


See thoroughly forc ollege or business, 





PLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
BE } v MA WR COLLEGE,A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, b matem, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian Sp: anish, German, including Gothic 
and Old Hign German, Bator, I Politi al Science, Phy 
sics, Chemistry, Biolozy, and Philos phy. Gy: nnasium, 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 
value $450) in Greek, English, Mz athem: atics, History, 
and Biology. For Progré am a tdress as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, C he ste 
PEN. NSYLVAN/A MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Twenty-eighth session opens September 

18. A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemis ry, 
Architecture, Arts Thoroughly organized Preparatory 
Courses. Cireulars of CoL, CHAS. KE. Hyatt, Pres, 


PENNSYLY ANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ugontz, the spacious country-seat of Jay 
Cooke, wiil begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School. 
_ Principals: Miss Frances k. Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Fastman; Principal Emerita: Miss H. A. Dillaye. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 
\ RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’ 
4 English, French, oo an Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for Colle ba Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3003 Locust St. 
ARTIN'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 








FIFTEEN 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 

Miss ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
l Day School for Young Ladies. Begins Sept. 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1434 Pine St. 

ME Sench tnd Fostisn Foard BUNAME'S 
y French and Foxlish Roarding and Ds iy School 
Vill reopen September 2 Num 
Thor uxh in 


for Young Ladies, 

ber of re-iuent Me... limited to six. 

struction and home care. 

PENNSYLVASIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue, 


} TSS MARY ELSTEVENS S BOARD- 
d ing anc 1 Day School begins tts 2ist year Sept. 2 *, 
1889, ‘* Approved "" by Bryn Mawr College and‘ 


thorized "’ to prepare students for its entrance phn 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this Se hoot. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, “P.O. Box gz 
‘| WELL ESTABLISHED S( ‘HOOL iN 
i, Philadelphia will receive a few boarding pupils 
(girls), athalf price. Address 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 
“WARTHMURE CULLEGE OPENS 
oJ th month, LOth. 30 minutes from Broad St. Sta 
tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Alse a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes}. Health 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus, For Catalogue und full particu 
lars, address W. H. Appieron, th.D., Acting Pres't 


Ruopve ISLAND, Providence. 
I TRIENDS’ SCHOUL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es. Founded in 1784 Excellent home. Stu 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorou zh 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to college Address 
Avorstine Joves, LL.B. 


PRINCIPAL, 


VIRGINIA, Lexington. 

HE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTT- 

tute has just closed its Semi-Centennial Jubilee, 
and will continue on the 4th of September to provide 
its system of thorough military training, a distinctive 
course of Academic instruction, and technical instruc 
tion tn the several branches of applied Science; thus 
enabling a graduate in the Academic School to sain a 
yrofessional degree asa Bachelor of Science or Civil 
Enatneer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceed 
ing $36 a month, as an average for the entire course ; 
including clothing in addition to the ordinary college 
expenses. For catalogue address 

General FRaNcISs H, SMitH, Superintendent. 





NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulev ard Vic r Hugo. 

1 ADAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 

l Institute for young lac lie s. Twenty-seven vears 

of successful experience. School year commences 

October Ist and ends July * 28th, P i are received at 

any time during school year. ghest references in 
America and England. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue < de Neutlly 
V4: RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house, and prepares with marked success 4 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in m 
dern languages for Americans. 


, GERMANY, bresden. 


1 GERMAN LADY, A TEACHER OF 
experience, wal receive hh net family two 
ladies or gentiemen. House pleasant Ocated | best 
opportunities for acquiring the language: ; rooms large 
withall home comforts. Best of references given. Ad 
dress, FRACLEIN THEKLA LAGLER 

24 Struvestrasse, Moltkeplat 





Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Crug Mts 
TCHE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge), prepares for Business and Universi 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exan 1 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and loth In Latin 
all England. For terms apply as above 
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Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventi 
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STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


YEARS THE STANDARD 
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RECENT HARVARD GRADUAT? 





highest honor Seeks engage as private 
tutor, Successful expertence, Bigiuesir erences, ad 
dress EDWAR Lust, A.M... Maiden, Maes 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL _Co URSE. 


a4 _— AS 
ean ban Q\ ann ‘ Or soT 
AN DI UANY AN L 2ATURE ART, 
-< amr OY - 4 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOM 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
Austis, Tr XAS, August 15, 1889 
ications for the Assistat it Professorship of Latin 
University of Texas will be received until the 
t of September, when the vacancy will be filled by 
ve Board of Regents. Salary, $2.0; term 3 years. 
It is essential that applicants should have previous ex 
pertence in teaching Latt Address Leatin WAGGENER 


Chai an of the Faculty niversity of Texas 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely gare and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocos 
mixed with Starch, Ar 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 









. 
1 






delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wel) as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23d, 1889, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1888 - 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1888, to 31st December, 1888....... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


TOMURTY, TBEB «occa cccccvecccvcececces 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums........ cocseceee 90,203,404 30 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888.......... $3,867,269 52 
Losses paid during the same 

IE oh vbsoecasccdnsees 21,998,897 36 
Returns of Premiums and 

Expenses.........2..++.+ $687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


GHURAINGGE..0 cscccecccucsecvessccnce e 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank... .cccccccsccces seeseccvecce 252,812 02 
AMOUNE....cccsereeeesecerereesrencees  Ol2,167,986 34 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
Feiruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issueof 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J.H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, J. D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 


Chas, P. Burdett, Ira Bursley, 

Wm. Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, James A. Hewlett, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. H. Marshall, George H. Macy, 
Edm’d W. Corlies, Jas. G. De Forest, Lawrence Turnure 
Robt. B. Minturn, Chas. D. Leverich, Waldron P. Brown 
Wm. Degroot, N. Denton Smith, George L. Nichols, 
Wm. H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Gustav Amsinck, 
Horace Gray, John L, Riker, Wm. G, Boulton, 
Wm. E. Dodge, R. H. Hoadley. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


James Low, 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


7 VYWEODORE MUNDORFF, OP TI- 
clan, Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-giasses, field -glasses, etc. 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House, 

f OM G®OPATHIC DESCRIPTIVE 

Catalogue (books, medicines, ete.) mailed free. 
Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 145 Grand St., New York. est Homeopathic 
Pharmacy, established in 1835, 


L ACK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 
, ofthe Nation bought, sold, and exch ed 


y 


y 


TONE, 


A. 8, CLARE, 34 Park how, New York City. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New YorRK AND LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
THE STORY OF THE HANSA 


TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. Being Vo- 
lume xxv of the STORY OF THE NATIONS 


series, Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth 


extra, $1.50. 


** There is scarcely a more remarkable chapter 
in history than that which deals with the trading 
alliance or association known as the Hanseatic 
League. . . . Though the League has disap- 
peared, the beneficial results ot its work survive 
to Europe, but they have become so completely 
a part of our daily life that we accept them as 
matters of course, and do not stop to inquire into 
their origin.’’—Evztract from Author's Preface. 

**Unique in the series and unique in itself. 

. « Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done, 
. . + Of unusualinterest and value. ,. 
The first English work covering the ground, 
Scotsman, 


KOREAN TALES. Compiled and 
Translated by Horace N. Allen, M.D., Sec- 
retary of the Legation of Korea. 12mo. 


**My object in writing this book was to correct 
the drroneous impressions I have found some- 
what prevalent—that the Koreans were a semi- 
savage people. And believing that the object 
could best be accomplished in displaying the 
thought, life, and habits of the people as por- 
trayed in their native lore, | have made these 
translations, which, while they are so chosen as 
to cover various phases of life, are not to be 
considered as especially selected,’’—Eatract from 
Author's Preface. 


THE LAND OF THE VIKING 


AND THE EMPIRE OF THE CZA%. 
Sketches of Travel in Scandinavia and Rus- 


. . 
ch) 


sia. By E. Fraser Blackstock. 16mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 

CHRISTIAN THEISM: ITS 
CLAIMS AND SANCTIONS. By D. B. 


Purinton, LL.D., Vice-President of West 
Virginia University, and Professor of Meta- 
physics, 12mo, $1.75, 
CONTENTS.—General Outline of the Subject— 
I. Intelligence in Nature; or, The Eutaxiological 
Argument—lII. Volition in Nature; or, The 
Teleological Argument—III. Personality of 
God; or, The Intuitive Argument—IV. The 
Goodness of God; or, the Historical Argument— 
V. The Unity of God; or, the Monistic Argument 
—ViI. The Infinity of God; or, The Causai Argu- 
ment—VII. Anti-Theistic Errors—VIII. Evolu- 
tion and Christian Theism—IX. Immortality. 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEO- 
PLE. By Charlies Whiting Baker. No. 59 
in the series of ‘* Questions of the Day.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CHIEF CONTENTS.—1]. The Protlem Presented 
Il. ‘Trusts and Monopolies in Manufacturing 

Industries—III. Monopolies of Mineral Wealth— 

IV. Monopolies of Transportation and Commu- 

nication—V. Municipal Monopolies—VI. Mono- 

polies in Trade—VII. Monopolies Depending on 
the Government—VIII. Monopolies in the Labor 

Market—IX. Monopolies and Competition in 

other Industries—X., The Theory ot Universal 

Competition—XI, The Law of Modern Competi- 

tion. 


Full lists of Publications for the Autumn Sea- 
son sent on application, 


ONEITA 


I have used Onelta Mineral Water with many hun- 
dred patients with the most gratifying results, never 
having seen a case it did not help if not entirely cure, 

J. W. FLETCHER, M.D, 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 


UTICA, N. Y. 
J, M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 








[Number 1262 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
AUTHOR OF 


JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. 


JACQUES 


BONHOMME. 
J ohn Bull 
On the Continent. 


By MAX O’RELL, 





Author of ‘Jonathan and His Continent,’ * John 
Bull, Jr.,’ ete., ete. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 


1 vo!., 12mo, cents, 





NEW EDITION (34th) NOW READY, of the 
most popular Book of this year. 


Jonathan 


and - His Continent. 


RAMBLES THROUGH AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


By MAX O'RELL anp JACK ALLYN. 


Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, gilt, ete., $1.50. 
‘*A volume of sparkle and delight from title page to 
finish.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
** There is not a dull page in it.’""—N. Y. World, 
“One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s 
face.’’—Chicago News. 
“Will be read, talked of. and enJoyed.’’- 


Home Journal, 


Boston 





“ Yours, Merrily,” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


The People 
I've Smiled With. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A MERRY LITTLE LIFE. 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
The American Humorist. 


With two portraits, extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50. 

**, . . Blessed be he who with merry quip be 
gulies tedious hours or causes one flower of merriment 
to bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow. 
. « » His name is synonymous with mirtb,’’~—John 
A. Cockerill, Editor N. Y. World. 

‘* The book is full of good stories and clever bits of 
pen portraiture. Nonecan read it and not be amused. 
It is impregnated with a fund of humor that is simply 
irresistible.”’ 


Complete Catalogue free to any address. 


Cassell & Company, 


LIMITED, 





104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1889. 
+a 
The Week. 

Tne public-debt statement for August, 
just made public, shows another increase, 
and a large one. What Republican ‘spell 
binder” of former campaigns can have for- 
gotten how constantly useful were the public- 
debt statements of other Republican admi- 
nistrations to him, and how he clinched his 
argument in behalf of the honesty and 
economy of those administrations by citing 
the millions of dollars of decrease in the 
public debt month by month ? Under Har- 
rison there has come achange. That this 
change is not due to any causes regularly 
operating at this time of year becomes evi- 
dent from the following comparison of debt 
changes for July and August under Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Harrison : 


UNDER CLEVELAND. 


July, 1885, Decrease........ . 88 662,790 
Aug., 1885, Decrease. , wvee 2,040,062 
July, I886. Decrease. . ceveee BOB IG 
Aug., 1886. Decrease.......... ... 1,910,629 


July, 1887. Decrease... ; 
Aug., 1887. Decrease....... 
Julv, 1888. Decrease....... os 
Aug., 1885. Decrease.......... 


1,844,806 
4.809.475 
4,137,209 
7 B24,675 
UNDER HARRISON, 
July, 1880. Theresse .........2. 
Aug., ISSO. Inerease .. : 


1,317,312 
6,076,602 





Much as the average Republican may ad 
mire Tanner and his policy towards the 
Treasury, there is in these figures matter to 
give him pause. Over $7,000,000 ¢nerease 
in the public debt under the Republican 
President during the two months in which, 
during each year of President Cleveland's 
Administration, there was an average decrease 
of about $10,000,000! How will this sound 
on the hustings if itis kept up? It is death 
to the surplus, surely, but what is it to the 
taxpayer? 





Commissioner Tanner's policy of rerating 
pensions has got a member of the Indiana 
Legislature named Wilson into — serious 
trouble. Wilson has been devoting himself 
for several months past to having rerated 
the pensions of soldiers’ widows who had 
been deprived of them by remarrying. His 
plan was very simple. He hunted up 
widows whose second husbands had died, 
induced them to swear that their second 
marriages had not been legally made, and 
then brought suit to have the marriages an- 
nulled. When he had won these suits, he 
applied to Tanner for rerating and back 
pay. He succeeded in getting this for, 
no less than sixteen widows, the back 
pay amounting in some cases to $1,200. 
Something suspicious about one of the 
cases led to an investigation, and the re- 
sult is, that Wilson and one of his sixteen 
widows are now awaiting examination by the 
Grand Jury on the charge of conspiring to 
defraud the Government. It has been shown 
that this widow was married a second time 
in 1873, and had three children by her second 
husband, The latter died a few years ago, 





The Nation. 


and Wilson induced her to swear that she 
was never legally married to him, had the 
marriage annulled, got her pension rerated, 
with back pay from 1873 amounting to over 
$1,000. The other cases are similar to this. 
Wilson, of course, got a handsome commis 
sion in each case. It would be interesting 
to know in how many other States Tanner's 
‘liberal to the boys” policy has led to 
similar frauds. 


The Grand Army of the Republic discussed 
Tanner on Thursday, and showed a degree of 
moderation in the matter which was not ex 
pected. A Kansas delegate led off with a 
resolution ‘‘ heartily endorsing his conduct 
of the Pension Bureau,” and ‘* denouncing 
the bitter and malignant criticisms of the 
press upon his official conduct.” The reso 
lution was of the same order as Tanner's 
recent interview in which he denounced his 
critics as ‘‘ whelps”; and, judging from the 
tone of most Grand Army deliverances, its 
prompt passage was to have been anticipat 
ed. There were delegates, however, who ap 
peared to have some conception of the pro 
prieties, and they objected to such action 
‘* Who knows anything about Tanner's ad 
ministration of the Pension Bureau ?” asked 
one of these delegates,adding such sound doc 
trine as this: 

‘We should not try to foree the Ad 
ministration to suspend this investigation. 
I was in Washington last week, and | heard 
it charged upon the streets and everywhere 
else that men employed in the bureau were 
all getting their cases made special and 
taken up immediately and rerated much 
higher, while the poor devils of the rank and 
file have to stand back and wait. I told 
them that it was a lie: but if he has done 
that and we pass the resolution, we endorsé 
such action on his part. This encampment 
knows nothing of the details of Tanner's 
work and cannot pass judgment upon it 
We may believe it is all right, but we do n 
know it. If we pass the resolution and the 
Committee of Investigation should exone 
rate him, the opposition press would say 
that the Administration dare not oppose the 


G. A. R, and they would have good reason 
to say it.” 


t 


The upshot of it all was the adoption of a 
substitute resolution declaring 
thank President Harrison for the appoint 
ment of our comrade, James Tanner, as Com 
missioner of Pensions, and that, notwith 





standing the assault made on him, we de 


clare our complete confidence in his in 





and our approval of his endeavors to do all 
that can be done, under the laws, for the 
veterans of the war; and in connection with 
him we ask a full investigation of his ad 
ministration of the affairs of the Pension Bu 
reau.”” Except for the assertion that there 
has been an ‘‘ assault” on him, there is little 
to criticise in this resolution, while the de 
mand for ‘‘a full investigation of his ad 
ministration” is most fortunate. The ne- 
cessity for a thoroughgoing investigation 
is made more plain by the revelation, 
through the Washington correspondence 





of the World, that Tanner has resumed 
the practice of rerating pensions for bi 
cronies and giving ‘hem creat sums of money 
When the rerat 


ing scandals were brought to light a few 


in the shape of back pay 


weeks ago, Secretary Windom became alarm 
ed lest the surplus should be exhausted and 
the Government run into debt unless a halt 
were called in this business of handi 

around such sums as $5,000 and $6,000 
A halt was called, but it appears that Tanner 
has resumed operations on the same |i 

The World's correspondent gives the names 


and amounts in eleven cases where pensiot 


ers have been rerated and = granted back pray 


in sums aggregating £72,622. 02—or alx 
SO Hi apiece The most offensive case ts 


that of Hiram Smith, Deputy Commissioner 
of re nsions, who draws a salary of £3 600) 4 
vear in that capacity, and vet has been 
granted a large pension, with $6.08 


the shape of back pay 


We should think that genuine army vete 
rans, proud of their record, would look with 
great suspicion on the announcement made at 


Milwaukee last week, that the Grand Army 


+} 
organization has increased 21451 members 
during the last year. ‘The war ended twenty 


tive years ago and, in the natural course of 
events, the number of surviving veterans 
should show uve arly det TRIMS The Grand 
Army, too, is no novel scheme, but has been 
gathering soldiers into its membership for 
many Vears, and it ought to feel the effects 
of the soldiers’ death list. The rush to en 
roll as members now can have but one ex 

} fepublicans have 
ound in this organization of soldiers a pos 
sible means of so depleting the Federal Trea 
sury that a curb may be put on the demand 
for decreased taxation; and the organization 
in lending itself to the scheme to make every 


reputed soldier the rec 


ipient of Government 
alms, and in condemning every effort at 
Washington to sift the honest from the dis 
honest applicants for pensions, is attracting 
to itself every needy person in the land who 
can make out any ground of eligibility. 
Speaking of the Grand Army the other day, 
the Philadelphia Telegr rph said ‘* As every 
one Knows, there is a very considerable por 
tion of the organization made up of men who 
only saw, as it were, the edge of the great 
contlict, who went into service almost at the 
close of the war, but who now indiscrimi 
nately share the honors of an organization 
which should command the very highest re 
spect of all patriotic men.” It seems strange 
that among the whole numberof genuine 
soldiers who attend the Grand Army meet 
ings, there is not one to raise his voice in pro 
test against the present uses to which the 
organization is put. 


The fight which the Republican Boys have 
been making to gain possession of the Sur 
veyor's office in the Custom-house has met 
with another check, but it is evident that 
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they are pretty certain to win it in the near 
future, probably before the work of the fall 
campaign opens. The history of the fight is 
an interesting one. When Surveyor Beattie 
came into office, he abolished the system of 
employing weighers’ and gaugers’ laborers 
and other like assistants by the hour, and 
employed them at $2.50 a day. The change 
is said to have been an improvement in many 
ways. Since the Republicans ‘‘came into 
their own again” there has been great anxie- 
ty to have the old system restored in order to 
get places for the ward workers of the Re- 
publican Machine. As there are about three 
hundred and fifty men employed, it will be 
seen that the fight is worth making. In 
July last an order was received from the 
Treasury Department abolishing the $2.50 a 
day system, and authorizing the employment 
of laborers at thirty cents an hour. This 
was scarcely issued before it was suspended 
till September 1. Many reasons have been 
given for the suspension, but one of the most 
powerful was a protest from the ‘Long- 
shoremen’s Urion, which had fixed the rate 
of wages for such work at forty cents an 
hou It was known by the Government 
that thirty cents an hour would largely in 
crease the expenditures of the office, because 
in times of political activity excuses could be 
found for employing almost any number of 
men. To raise the rate to forty cents would 
simply make matters worse, while to leave it 
at thirty cents would bring upon the party the 
wrath of organized labor. The problem ap- 
pears to be a perplexing one to the Treasury 
Department, for on Thursday an order came 
to continue the suspension till September 380. 
The appetite of the Boys long since passed 
the limits of control, and their present condi- 
tion is pitiable. The party is likely to lose 
the services of many of its best workers on 
election day if the change is not made soon, 
and for that reason we think it will be made. 


An early demand is made in the leading 
journals of both political parties in this State 
for the selection of ‘‘ good men” to the next 
Legislature. Weare glad to see it, and hope 
it will be heeded by the nominating conven- 
tions in all parts of the State, and especially 
in this city. Unless there is a change for 
the better, the city will be worse off than 
usual at Albany next winter. The President 
has deprived us of the services of Mr. Cros- 
by by giving him an appointment in Egypt, 
and the only other member upon whom we 
were able formerly to depend for honest 
legislation, Mr. Hamilton, has put an end to 
his public career by the shocking perform- 
ances which are now set forth daily at such 
great length in the newspapers. In the last 
session, both these young men, who had pre- 
viously been faithful to the interests of the 
city, faltered at critical moments, and even 
gave their support to notoriously vicious 
measures. The cause of Mr. Crosby’s 
change of front was afterwards revealed by 
his appointment from the President through 
“Tom” Platt. He was obliged to refrain 
from opposing bad legislation in order to 
gain Platt’s approval, but he went beyond 





what was required of him when he sought 


° 
The Nation. 
to defend his course by writing abusive 
letters to the press for criticising him. Aside 
from Messrs. Crosby and Hamilton, the last 
New York delegation to the Assembly was 
of very little service to the city, and if the 
next one is to be an improvement upon this, 
there will have to be a great change in the 
character of the nominations. 





That civil-service reform amvuunted to 
something under Mr. Cleveland is illustrated 
by a list which the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Courier-Journal fur- 
nishes that paper, of the dates when the 
terms of postmasters in Kentucky appointed 
by the President expire. Of about forty 
such officials, two hold commissions signed 
by Mr. Cleveland in February, 1889, two 
during the year 1888, nine during 1887, and 
nine during 1886, their Republican prede- 
cessors having been allowed to serve out 
their terms. So far from having made a 
“ clean sweep,” therefore, Mr. Cleveland 
made scarcely any changes in the chief post- 
offices of Kentucky until the four years for 
which Mr. Arthur had commissioned post- 
masters ran out. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press re- 
cently showed that the same rule was applied 
in Minnesota, where there are nearly sixty 
Presidential postmasters, twelve of whom 
were appointed during Mr. Cleveland's last 
year, nineteen in 1887, and fifteen in 1886. 


The sudden rise into a sort of eminence of 
an ebscure and somewhat ridiculous young 
man, simply because he happens to be 
the son of a gentleman elected to the Presi 
dency, and his progress in foreign countries 
as somebody whom Americans are apparent- 
ly proud of and like strangers to see, is one 
of the disagreeable phenomena of the day. 
There would be some excuse or palliation 
for it if we in any way recognized the here- 
dity principle in our system of government, 
or even in our social arrangements. No- 
body’s son but the President's is a bit the 
better in the eyes of the public for 
being his father’s son. On no point of 
social ethics do Americans generally insist 
more firmly than that every man shall 
stand on his feet and make his own position. 
It is, as arule, only at dinner-parties that it 
does a man any good to have had an eminent 
father or grandfather. And the ruie would 
be strictly applied to a President’s son, to 
the great advantage of public morals and 
manners, but for the spoils system. It is 
because he stands near to the dispenser of 
patronage, the lavish and not over-par- 
ticular bestower of post-offices and things 
‘equally as good,” that the country is afflict- 
ed with the itinerant professional Presiden- 
tial son, who figures to foreigners as a 
sort of chromo ‘‘ heir apparent,” the fine 
flower of American society, as if the people, 
when they voted for Gen. Harrison, meant 
to reyalize the whole family. If offices were 
distributed as they were meant to be when 
the Government was established, either in 
fear of God or with a decent regard for the 
opinion of mankind, this new plague could 
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never have come upon us. ‘It is because he 
is supposed to bean ‘‘inflooence” that we 
have to follow the movements of youths like 
Mr. Russell Harrison round the world with 
the national eye, and receive him on his re- 
turn, with flowers, in our best tug. But it is 
a process which perverts the public judgment 
and lowers the public standards both about 
men and things. 





Republican newspapers at the North which 
want to understand the situation in Virginia 
will do well to put the Valley Virginian of 
Staunton on their exchange lists. It is an 
ably edited journal, which, in its own words, 
‘‘has maintained its consistency and its in- 
tegrity as a Republican journal in defiance 
of persecution, proscription, and ostracism 
that few editors of papers have been called 
upon to endure.” It declares that it will not 
support Mahone for Governor, because the 
body that nominated him was not a Republi- 
can Convention, representing the sentiment 
of the party in the State ; because ‘‘ his elec- 
tion would be a calamity to the common- 
wealth, in that it would paralyze industrial 
progress, arrest the inflow of capital and 
enterprise, and inaugurate a reign of hate 
and revenge that would disturb and aggra- 
vate every relation of business, and every in 
fluence that contemplates the material pro 
gress of the State’; and because ‘‘ it would 
be a menace to the Republican party of the 
nation, in that it would be an endorsement of 
bossism.” It therefore advises all self-re- 
specting Republicans to vote against him, 
and predicts that he will be beaten by from 
25,000 to 50,000 majority. 


The Virgintan addresses an earnest appeal 
to the New York Tribune, which applies 
equally to all the Northern Republican organs 
which have followed the Zrihune’s lead, to 
cease lending countenance to Mahone, on the 
ground that they know nothing about the in- 
ternal workings of Mahone’s machine, which 
is characterized as ‘‘ the most cruel and relent- 
less political despotism ever known in this 
country,” and that the influence which it 
represents, if successful in Virginia, ‘‘ will 
wreck the Republican party of the country.” 
The difficulty about this sort of an appeal, 
however, is that the Republican press is 
generally committed to bossism. Mahone 
only represents in the South what Quay rep- 
resents in the North, and there is hardly a 
Republican paper of any prominence in the 
North which protests against the dominance 
of Quay. 





The Manufacturer of Philadelphia has 
joined hands with the American, temporarily, 
in decrying the tariff-protected Trusts. Like 
the American, it considers their existence a 
menace to the protective system. ‘‘ The pro- 
tective system,” it says, ‘‘ cannot continue in 
existence unless it commends itself to the 
sound judgment and tie self-interest of the 
mass of the people. If they perceive that it 
will promote the general interests of their 
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country, while in the long run it gives them 
low prices, they will maintain it; but be- 
yond doubt they will not vote for a 
tariff to exclude them from low Euro 
pean prices if American manufacturers, be- 
hind the tariff shelter, are going to com- 
bine to shut them out from low American 
prices. A community composed of men will- 
ing year after year to vote to let somebody rob 
them ts hardly fit for free government, and 
men of that class are scarce in this country.” 
That the support which the Manufacturer 
gives to the American is likely to be only 
temporary and fitful, we infer from another 
article in the same issue (September 2), urg 
ing that the right way to discomfit the Sugar 
Trust is not to reduce the duties on sugar, 
but to ‘‘stimulate the production of beet 
and sorghum sugar.” Can anybody tell us 
how long we have been working at the beet 
and sorghum problems ? More than twenty 
years on beet and nearly thirty on sorghum, 
and all this time we have had the ‘* stimulus”’ 
of tariff duties of two and a half to five cents 
per pound. 


Mr. Simeon E. Baldwin, in discussing, be- 
fore the Bar Association at Chicago on Thurs- 
day, the growth of journalism, seems to have 
somewhat overrated what has been done with- 
in the last century by way of putting ‘‘a new 
limitation on the suffrage” in the shape of 
minority representation. He speaks of its 
adoption ‘“‘twenty years ago by the British 
Parliament for the election of its own mem- 
bers from some of the larger constituencies,”’ 
as well as its adoption in Illinois at elections 
of members of the Legislature, and in Penn- 
sylvania for the government of her private 
corporations, Asa matter of fact, the sys 
tem has declined in popular favor in Eng- 
land, and was definitively abandoned in the 
election of members of Parliament under 
the Distribution Bill of 1885. The large 
‘“‘three-cornered constituencies,” as they were 
called, in which the minority had a member 
of their own, were cut up into small ‘‘ one 
member districts,” in each of which the ma- 
jority has its own way as of old. In fact, 
the theory of minority representation owed 
much of its vogue twenty years ago to 
the powerful advocacy of John Stuart Mill, 
then in the zenith of his fame and intiuence. 
Since his death it has lost ground, in large 
part through the excessive zeal of its advo- 
cates, of whom the ablest and most promi- 
nent was Mr. Courtney, the present Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Com 
mons. They claimed more for it than they 
were ever able to get ordinary men to sce in 
it, and asked sacrifices and labors in its be- 
half which were too much for human nature 


in its present stage. 


The Trijvne will have it that the London 
strike is all along of free trade. But we 


should think the sapient originator of this 
idea would hesitate to produce it in the 
presence of such occurrences as the Louisiana 
riot on Sunday, the like of which has never 
been seen in a free-trade country. 
cursion train filled with women and children 
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is deliberately fired upon by persons waiting 
for it at the station, and the passengers have 
to ‘fly in all directions, shouting and 
screaming and leaving dishes, baskets, and 
hats and shoes behind them.” A similar con- 
flict was reported to be imminent at Shell 
Mound in Tennessee, as well as in New River 
Valley, Fayette County, W. Va. We hope 
our protectionist friends enjoy these specta 
cles. It is idle to say the high tariff has no 
thing to do with them. We answer by ask 
ing whether anything of the kind occurs in 
England orin the colony of Victoria. Are 
trains full of colored men and women ever 
fired on even in any country where the duties 
onimports are low—say Turkey, for instance 


The Lendon dock companies have a re 
sponsibility put upon them in the present 
crisis such as no commercial body in Eng- 
land has ever before had to face, for if they 
yield to the huge combination now made 
against them, it will be the same thing as 
transferring the control of their business to 
the Socialist leaders—namely, Burns, Hynd- 
man, Cunningham & Co.—and a repetition 
of the attack on some other trade or industry 
would be sure to occur before long. The 
present leaders are men superior in every 
way to those who engineer strikes in New 
York, but they are as untit as any men in the 
world for the power of making organized at 
tacks on trade, or industry, or capital. The 
London dock laborers now on strike are, 
perhaps, the lowest class of labor in Eng 
land. They are the drift from the country, 
who hang around the docks for jobs by the 
hour, and live literally from hand to mouth. 
Anybody with strong arms can do their 
work, Their sole trouble is that there are 
twice too many of them where they art 
The only effective remedy for their dis- 
tress is to send half of them away. Giv 
ing them what they ask—sixpence instead 
of fivepence per hour, and engagements for 
not less than four hours—would have only a 
condition. It 
would draw thousands more from the 
country districts to compete for the work, 


momentary effect on thei 


and London would then have more discon 
tented laborers than ever. 


The Tories are apparently making one of 
their old-fashioned attempts to ‘‘ dish the 
Liberals” by offering to endow a Catholic 
university in Ireland—an offer which the 
Parnellites are said to be disposed to accept 
—of course as an instalment of their just 


rights. The object of this is to mollify the 


; ase : | 
Catholic clergy and detach them from the | 
| election, about the end of Si ptember. He i 


home-rule cause, and also to make a split 
between the Parnellites and the Liberals. 
The Liberals count on the Parnellites refus 
ing to make any compromise with the com 
mon enemy, and especially a compromise of 
this sort, which is sure to offend the English 
Nonconformists, who compose the bone and 
Although the 
Nonconformists’ hatred of ‘‘ Popery has 


sinew of the Liberal party 
softened into hostility to ‘‘ Romanism ” since 
the great tight of forty vears ago against the 


grant to Maynooth, the well-known Catholic 
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divinity college, they are not yet ready for 
the establishment, with British Government 
funds, of a denominational university which 
would inevitably be, as all Catholic institu 
tions of learning are, governed by the cl 
The disgust of the English Nonconformi 
however, would be nothing compared to the 
disgust of the ‘ : 
for whose future and welfare the Tories 








P 
sts 
of Ulster 


loyal Orangemen 


have thus far shown the greatest tenderness 


It is true they do not constitute a very formi 
dable voting force, as they only send ten ot 
twelye members to the House of Commons 
but they almost make up for their numerical 
weakness by their ardor and vociferousness 
The Tories can cite plenty of Lil 
ments in favor of the establishment of a 
university of this sort in Ireland, as the grati 
fication of a legitimate popula 
it is certain, on the other hand, that there is 
not a Catholic university in the world whos 
influence is not hostile to popular govern 


ment. 


which Mr. Washburn has 


made on the Swiss Government for cony 


The demand 


sation for the arrest and false 


lmprisonimnent 


of four American tourists, raises seriously a 


question which has often been raised jocose 
ly: What can be done to enforce a demand 
against Switzerland by a Pow w has 
no adjoining territory France, Italy, Aus 
tria, and Germany could all t r arm 


pressure to bear on Switzerland, but what 


could England and America doif Switzerland 


chose to snap her fingers at them? She} 
no ports, no maritime trade, no foreign pos 
sessions, and, in fact, is absolutely unasssila 
ble by any but border nations. It we 
seem as if the only mode for us to cet satis 
faction, in case the Swiss sense of honor and 
fair play failed us. would be to capture 4 
leading hotel-Keeper when on his travels 


winter, and hold him for a ransom 
' > i ? 
The Comte ad Paris's allia Ww 1 Bou 
langer, or at all events his willingness to use 
? } 7 ‘ he a y 
Boulanger, and get his friends to take thi 
adventurer seriouslv, bas been a sad disap 


pointment to many of his admirers, and 

it is understood, greatly disapproved by his 
‘te, the Duc dAumale. It will 
oO more than anything that has happened 
since the death of the Comte de Chambord to 
make the roy 


} in tl , antin 
langer, in the ieantim 


= 
, 
- 


iuse seem hopeless. Bou 
. far from answering 


any of the disgraceful charges against him, 
has issued another manifesto denouncing his 
7 } 


f enemies, and has nominated forty candi 


dates to represent his cause in the coming 


relying on the plan with which we are so 


familiar here of vindication ’ by the vote 


of some constituency. He cannot since his 
condemnation be himself legally voted for 
anywhere, but, if his candidates are elected, 
he will claim that this disposes of the 
charges of peculation and corruption. He is 
a sorry Charlatan, and the probabilities now 
seem to be that he will end by keeping a 
café and billiard-room for shady characters 
in London or Brussels, 
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OHIO'S QUEER POLITICS. 


TneERE is little in the political campaign 
which is about to open in Ohio in which a 
non-partisan adult observer can take serious 
interest. The Republicans have renomi- 
nated for Governor the absurd Foraker, and 
the Democrats have put up against him ex- 
Congressman James E. Campbell, a_politi- 
cian of much the same type. Gov. Forakeris 
in the field for a third term, and he stands 
upon a platform which is thoroughly suited 
to him and what he represents in politics— 
that is, extreme demagogic views upon the 
tariff, pensions, and all other leading ques- 
tions of the time. Mr. Campbell’s plat- 
form is much better than his personal 
record, It stands squarely upon the na- 
tional Democratic platform of last year 
in demanding ‘ reduction of tariff taxes,”’ 
and pledges the party to ‘ continue the bat- 
tle for tariff reform until the cause of the 
people is triumphant.” Mr. Campbell is 
said to be thoroughly in accord with this de- 
claration now, though he was, during the 
greater part of his service in Congress, one 
of the small squad of ‘‘ Randall Democrats,” 
who would more properly have been styled 
‘* Protection Democrats.” He voted against 
the Morrison bills for revising the tariff, but 
refused to act in opposition to President 
Cleveland’s message, and voted, under protest, 
in favor of the Mills bill. In a recent inter- 
view he declared his belief that the Demo- 
cratic party would in the long run gain by 
advocating tariff reform. 

Aside from the declarations of the plat- 
forms, the tariff will be likely to play little 
part in the campaign. The Democrats de- 
clare their intention of making the fight 
solely upon State issues, attacking the short- 
comings of the Foraker Administration, and 
making all the capital they can out of the 
fact that he is the first candidate in the his- 
tory of the State to seek and obtain a nomi- 
nation forathird term. They say very truly 
that the tariff has nothing to do with the con- 
test, since it can in no way be affected by the 
result; and that all that they could be expect- 
ed to do was to keep the party straight on the 
record by defining their views in the plat- 
form. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
are disposed to use the tariff as far as possi- 
ble both as a shield for Foraker’s shortcom- 
ings and as a means for raising ‘‘ fat” from 
outside sources to swell their campaign 
funds. It looks now as if it would be hard 
work to accomplish much in the latter direc- 
tion, as the protected interests are still fecling 
poor because of their heavy contributions in 
the national campaign of last year. 

If the Democrats had selected a man of 
more ability and character for their candidate, 
there would have been more reason to take 
interest in their efforts to rescue the State 
from the control of Foraker; but it istimpos- 
sible to see any reform in the possible substi- 
tution of Campbell for Foraker. The. two 
bear different party names, but there is little 
difference in their political methods. Mr. 
Campbell is universally known as ‘‘ Jimmy,” 
and belongs to the class known as the Boys 
in the politics of every State. If he were to 


be elected, he would supplant the ‘‘ Foraker 


crowd ” with the ‘‘ Campbell gang,” and the 
State would be no better and probably no 
worse off than before. As for the chances 
of such substitution, it is far too early to 
speculate. The Democrats profess to be very 
confident of success, chiefly because of the 
alleged popular prejudice against a third 
term ; but it is never safe to count much up- 
on the influence of a rational idea in Ohio 
politics. Foraker is unquestionably a popu- 
lar hero in the State, and comes nearer to be- 
ing the idol of his party than any Governor 
that the State has had in recent years. A 
party of which this can be said is not one to 
be easily shaken in its allegiance. 

It is entirely probable that Mr. Campbell's 
nomination may prove to be much strong- 
er than that of a man with higher political 
principles and aims might have been. Ohio 
politics must not be estimated by the stan- 
dards applied to most other States. No one 
who reads the leading political organs of the 
State can fail to realize this fact. Their dis- 
cussions of political principles do not seem to 
be intended for the consideration of adults, 
but rather for children or persons of unde- 
veloped minds. As this style of discussion 
has prevailed for many years, and as the 
newspapers practising it are prosperous, it 
must be that the people of the State like it. 
If they do like it, Messrs. Foraker and Camp- 
bell are candidates after their own hearts, and 
the approaching campaign will be one of the 
most warmly contested since Gov. Foraker 
appeared as a leader. The Democrats have 
not carried the State for Governor since 1883, 
when they elected Judge Hoadly by a plu- 
rality of over 12,000 and a clear majority of 
about 1,300. Two years later Foraker car- 
ried the State by a plurality of 17,000, and 
was retlected in 1887 by a plurality of 23,000, 
but in neither election did he have a ma- 
jority over all, or anything like it. He was, 
in fact, 13,000 short of a majority in 1885, 
and 31,000 short of it in 1887. 


WHY NOT WEAR OUR FLAG? 


Tue brief history and the present condition 
in law of the steamship City of Paris, which 
has by her conduct on the ocean secured, if 
we may use the Hibernianism of Sir Boyle 
Roche, ‘‘such a footing in the public ear,” 
make a good object lesson for Harrison pro- 
tectionis!s to study. Precisely how she is 
owned, whether by a corporation, or a joint- 
stock company, or a partnership, is imma- 
terial. Her owner is said to be the Inman 
Company, whose residence and citizenship, 
the seat of whose affairs, may be English or 
may be American, for all that we know. 
Whether a majority of the shareowners, or 
partners, and of the capital is English or 
American, weare unable tosay. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is reported to be a large owner. To 
an assemblage of the passengers on her re- 
cent voyage, Mr. Medill of the Chicago 
ZTribune is reported to have explained that 
‘‘the ship and the results attained by it were 
due to American enterprise backed by Ame- 
rican capital. He knew that the application 
of American inventions to the machinery of 





the steamship had increased her speed one 





knot an hour, and that nene-tenths of the capi- 
tal of the Inman Line was American money.” 
A State Senator of New Jersey, Mr. War 
wick, confirmed what Mr. Medill had said 
of her ownership. He regretted the fact 
that the British flag had to fly over the City 
of Paris when she was practically owned 
by Americans. He said that the American 
flag ought to fly over the product of Ameri- 
can enterprise and American pluck. 

If Americans are the majority owners of 
the capital embarked in the Inman Line, and 
those majority owners are fairly patriotic, it 
must be annoying not to be able to fly the 
American flag, but to be compelled to wear 
the British flag, on their vessels. To be sure, 
the building of the City of Paris was by 
foreigners in a foreign country; her model, 
machinery, officers, and seamen are foreign. 
Nothing is American about her, excepting 
some of the money expended on her, and one 
of the ports to and from which she sails. But 
assuming her ownership to be as entirely 
and intensely American as if in the hands 
of Harrison, Blaine, Wanamaker, Platt, and 
Warner Miller, even then, if foreign-built, 
she could not be navigated under the Ame 
rican flag or take part in our coastwise busi 
ness. She must, although American-owned, 
be a part of a foreign country and under 
a foreign jurisdiction. And why? Simply 
because born abroad. She can never be 
naturalized, under our existing laws, so that 
she can wear our starry flag and be com. 
manded by Americans. Why is such legis 
lation permitted to encumber the Federal 
statute book? To protect our own ship 
builders, it will be said, by thus excluding 
a foreign-built vessel. But we do not and 
cannot build and navigate ocean steamers in 
competition with Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Italians, even when aided by 
the exclusion of foreign-built vessels from 
naturalization, and even although (what is not 
fully appreciated) the taxes on all imported 
materials used in American vessels have been 
taken off to aid the late John Roach and our 
domestic shipbuilders. And if we could 
cheaply and safely build ocean steamers, we 
probably have not now officers and seamen 
to navigate them—so long have we, thanks 
to protection, been without ocean steamers 
trading swiftly with European ports. 

It is to the credit of President Grant that, 
when war began between France and Ger- 
many in 1870, and, owing to various causes, 
foreign vessels could be cheaply bought, he 
personally, and on the solicitation of Secre- 
tary Fish, urged Congressmen to repeal the 
exclusion, and enable our countrymen to 
naturalize foreign-built vessels ; but the par- 
tisans of John Roach were too powerful, 
and the repeal was defeated in committee. 
At the end of nearly twenty years, what is 
our condition? Some seven years ago Mr. 
Gladstone made a speech at Leeds, and may 
we not ask our protectionist readers to pon- 
der this part of his utterances in 1882? 

** On the occasion of the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, the whole protectionist party of the 
country went into the deepest mourning. They 
told us that the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
was the destruction of the wooden walls of old 


England, and meant neither more nor less than 
her reduction to the rank of a third-rate Power. 





The tonnage of Great Britain in 1540 was 
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6,490,000 tons. In 1880 it had riseu to 41,348,000 
tons. 

‘* Now, what is the state of shipping in pro- 
tected countries ¢ What has become of the ship- 
ping of the United States in its competition 
with British shipping? My boyhood was spent 
at the mouth of the Mersey, and in those days 
I used to see those beautiful American liners, 
the packets between New York and Liverpool, 
which then conducted the bulk and the pick of 
the trade between the two countries. The 
Americans were deemed to be so entirely supe- 
rior to us in shipbuilding and navigation that 
they had four-fifths of the whole trade between 
the two countries in their hands, and that four- 
fifths was the best of the trade. What is the 
case now, when free trade has operated and 
has applied its stimulus to the intelligence of 
England, and when, on the other hand, the ac- 
tion of the Americans has been restrained by 
the enactment, the enhancement, and the 
tightening of the protective system? The 
seales are exactly reversed, and instead of 
America doing four-fifths, and that the best, 
we do four-fifths of the business, and that the 
best, and the Americans pick up the leavings 
of the British and transact the residue of the 
trade. Not because they are inferior to us in 
anything—it would be a fatal error to suppose 
it; not because they have less intelligence or 
less perseverance. They are your descendants; 
they are your kinsmen; and they sre fully 
equal to you in all that goes to make human 
energy and power; but they are laboring under 
the delusion from which you yourselves have 
but recently escaped, and in which some mis- 
guided fellow-citizens seek again to entangle 
you. 

‘“‘T am reminded that I was guilty on a cer 

tain occasion of stating in an article—not a po- 
litical article—-that, in my opinion, it was far 
from improbable that as the volume of the fu- 
ture was unrolled, America, with its vast popu- 
lation and its wonderful resources, and not less 
with that severe education which, from the 
high price of labor, America is receiving in the 
strong necessity of resorting to every descrip- 
tion of labor-saving contrivances, and conse- 
quent development, not only on a large scale, 
but down to the smallest scale of the mechani- 
cal genius of the country—on that account, 
the day may come when that country may 
claim to possess the commercial primacy of the 
world. I gave sad offence to many. 
I at present will say this, that as long as Ameri- 
ca adheres to the protec tive system your com- 
mercial primacy is secure. Nothing in the 
world can wrest it from you while America 
continues to fetter her own strong hands and 
arms, and with these fettered arms is content 
to compete with you, who are free, in neutral 
markets. And as long as America follows the 
doctrine of protection, or the doctrines now 
known as those of fair trade, you are perfectly 
safe, and you need not allow, any of you, even 
your slightest slumbers to be disturbed by the 
fear that America will take from you your 
commercial primacy.” 


Will not Irish-Americans meditate on these 
things ? 


A FEDERAL ELECTION LAW. 


Tue Constitution provides that ‘‘ the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators.” 
The reason for inserting this clause, as is 
made plain by the discussion of the subject 
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nin full power over the election of its 
members, with the unimportant qualification 
that it cannot interfere with the State's 
choice of the place where its Senators shal] 
be chosen, is obvious. If any shadow of 
doubt remained, it was removed by the de 
cision of the Supreme Court in what is 
known as the Maryland election case, ren 
dered ten years ago, which says in express 
terms: ‘‘The power of Congress over the 
subject is paramount. It may be exercised 
as and when Congress sees fit to exercise it.” 

Hitherto Congress has been slow to avail 
itself of this latent power, and has confined 
its interference to comparatively minor de 
tails. Thus in 1842 it passed alaw providing 
that Representatives must be elected by sepa 
rate districts. Later it was provided that 
such elections should be by ballot. A few 
years ago the day tor such elections was 
made uniform throughout the country—"* the 
Tuesday next after the tirst Monday in No 
vember,” 
three or four commonwealths which hold 


except where special acts enable 


their State elections earlier in the year to 
choose Representatives in Congress at the 
same time. In like manner, by the act of 
July 25, 1866, provision was made for the 
method which should be followed by the 
two branches of the Legislature in electing 
a Senator. 

Beyond these matters of detail, gress 
has never gone except in the provision 
which was made by the act of February 2s, 
1871, for the appointment, by United States 
Circuit Courts, of supervisors of clection 
whose duties are to attend at the registration 
of voters for the detection and exposure of 
any attempted fraud, and on election day to 
chalienge any doubtful voter and scrutiniz 
the counting of the votes. But as such ap 
pointments are to be made only upon writ 
ten application to a circuit court, and as 
such application has seldom, if ever, been 
made in many of the States, anything like 
complete control of Congressional elections 
by Federal authority has never been known 
throughout the country. 

A serious attempt is now making to or 
ganize sentiment in the Republican party in 
favor of a scheme to have the Fifty-tirst Con- 
gress assert to the fullest extent its latent 
power in this matter, take the election of 
Congressmen suway from the State authori 
ties, in whose hands it has rested during the 
first century of our history, and give entire 
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misdemeanor. The electoral board of each 
Congressional district is to appoint a regis 
trar and three judges for each election 
district or precinct, and to increase the 
number of voting precincts whenever 
deemed necessary to secure a free and fair 
ballot; these officials to hold office for six 
years, subject to removal for misconduet 
These Federal officials are to register the vot 
ers, count the ballots, correet irregularities 
and declare whatever result seems to them 
best. In short, to take Vermont as an illus 
tration, the entire control of all the steps 
connected with the choice of its Representa 
livesin Congress would be taken away abso 
lutely from those officials, appointed under 
State laws, who have for a hundred vears 
had charge of such elections, and given | 
officials of the Federal Government 
whom the people of Vermont have no powe: 
whatever. 

We take Vermont as an illustrati 
cause of course a Federal election Jaw m 
apply alike to every State in the Union, and 
because the real meaning of such a law ts 
more cle arly comy rrehended when applied t 
a commonwealth with so strong a sent 
of State pride as is ontertained bv the Gre 
Mountain State 

; 


posed law is the supposed ad 


The motive of the 


the Republican party would derive under 
such a system in certain 
where the elections are alleged not to be fair 
but it must always be Kept ip mind that ut 
der the Constitution Federal laws must ap 
ply uniformly to all the States. If, there 
fore, the Government at Washington is to 
control Congressional clections in) South 
Carolina and Mississippi, it must in lik 
manner control such elections in Vermo 
and Iowa 

We do not believe that the people of the 
Northern States will ever consent thus to sur 
render control over their elections, and for 
this reason we think that the Sherman-Lodge 
scheme will fall through. The Republican 
majority in the House will be narrow at best, 
and a number of its members have already 
manifested their repugnance to the scheme 
| There is hardly anything to which the people 
cling more stoutly than to local control over 
their elections, Fancy, for a moment, th 
feeling in Vermont if there had been four 
years ago a Federal law under which Mr. 
Cleveland was to appoint three men in each 
Congressional district, who were to appoint 





control of the voting arrangements to offi 
cials of the Federal Government. In an ar 
ticle in the Nerth American Revie upon the 
duties of the new Congress, Henry Cabot 


Lodge declares that it ‘‘ will fall far short of 


its duty and of the « xpectations of the people 
peo} 





in the Federalist, was the fear, which was 
entertained by many peuple, that if the 
control of these elections were left exclusive- 
ly to the States, ‘‘ they could at any moment 


annihilate the Union, by neglecting to pro- | 

. : = | 
vide for the choice of persons to administer | 
its affairs "—a risk which, slight as it now | 


seems, may well have been considered grave 
enough to demand consideration by men 
who were trying so novel an experiment in 
government. 

That this clause of the 


Constitution gives 


if it fails to pass an effective election law.” 


Many Republican organs endorse this posi 
tion. 
Mr. Lodge notes with apparent commenda 


tion the bill to regulate elections introduced 
by Senator Sherman in the last Congress 
the main features of which it is therefore 


well to recall. This bill authorizes the Presi 


dent to appoint in each Congressional dis 


words, for life—subject to impeachment for 


trict three voters as an electoral board, all to | 
hold oftice during good behavior—in other 


subordinates in every town, these subordi 
nites to control all the arrangements connect 


| ed iwith the registration of voters, the casting 


| of the ballots, and the counting of the ballots 


| which they received. Imagine the feelings of 

| the Republicans in the close Congressional 

| districts of Connecticut last year if they had 
contemplated the possession of such power 
by Democratic officials. 

‘* What are we here for?” is the question 
with Federal officials appointed under our 
present methods. The election officials ap 
pointed under the Sherman-Lodge plan 
would be ‘‘ here” for the purpose of return 

| ing Republicans as elected to Congress—or 
Democrats, if the conditions of their appoint 
ment were changed. So long as we have 
political bosses like Quay and Mahone, on 
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the one hand, or Gorman and Voorhees on 
the other, nobody can contemplate with com- 
posure the idea of having the control of elec- 
tions turned over to their tools. The plain 
truth is, that the people of the North will not 
stand it, and because they will not stand it, 
the people of the South will escape the inflic- 
tion. 


MR. BEACH ON TRUSTS. 


Tue article of Mr. Charles F. Beach, jr., in 
defence of Trusts, in the September Forum, 
is, perhaps, the best thing that has been 
said on that side of the question. Certainly 
it embraces in brief compass and distinct 
phrase all that has been said by others. On 
the legal branch, Mr. Beach comes near to 
giving himself away by saying that ‘‘ Gen. 
Pryor’s masterly argument in the sugar-re- 
fineries case is, from the standpoint of the 
law reports, conclusive and unanswerable.” 
Notwithstanding this sweeping admission, 
Mr. Beach asks whether we cannot concede 
all that Gen. Pryor claims and yet ask for a 
verdict on the other side. Why? Because, 
when the reason of the rule fails, the rule 
fails also. To show that the reason of the 
rule has failed, Mr. Beach examines present 
economic conditions. The law cannot say 
yes and no at the same time. If it said 
no on Monday, it cannot say yes on Tuesday, 
unless conditions have altered in a decided 
and unquestionable sense. 

Hlas there been any change of economic 
conditions of such a fundamental sort as would 
warrant us in saying that the reason of the 
rule has failed, and therefore that the rule 
itself must fail? Several facts are adduced 
to sustain the affirmative. The one of most 
gravity, and upon which the most stress is 
laid, is ‘‘ overproduction.” In consequence 
of overproduction, prices have fallen, profits 
have reached the vanishing-point, and pro- 
ducers have been driven to combine. The 
Trust is only a larger and more perfect com- 
bination than has hitherto been attainable. 
Such combination is not an evil to society, 
because ‘‘ competition as business is now con- 
ducted costs the public a million of dollars, 
where monopoly, such as is possible under 
modern conditions, can extort a penny.” 
“The slightest reflection,” Mr. Beach con- 
tinues, ‘‘ enables the most unthinking man 
among us to understand that when two men 
employ themselves in doing what one man 
can do alone, there is a waste of energy for 
which, unless it vanish in the air, at last the 
consumers of those products must in some 
way or another pay.” 

Mr. Beach should have told us at the out- 
set what he means by ‘‘ overproduction.” 
He means overproduction of refined sugar, 
white lead, and other particular things that 
have been or may be combined in the form 
of Trusts, but his language implies general 
overproduction. Now, general overproduc- 
tion is a flat absurdity and an impossibility. 
If general overproduction existed, and if all 
persons accordingly could and should or- 
ganize themselves into Trusts, the net result 
would be exactly the same as before any 
Trust was organized. As everybody would 


get the same advantage in disposing of his 


, 





services and products, nobody would get any 
advantage. Advantage means getting some- 
thing that somebody else does not get. We 
are naturally moved to alarm by the thought 
of general overproduction. It is a monster 
of such hideous mien as to be hated needs 
but to be mentioned in a hasty way in a 
magazine article. But if it is only overpro- 
duction of sugar or salt, and we are not sellers 
of those things, we can put up with it. The 
buyers are not responsible for the overpro- 
duction of sugar and salt; therefore, it does 
not rest on their consciences any more than 
the overproduction of railways in the Gran- 
ger States. 

How does competition cost the public mil- 
lions of dollars where monopoly costs a 
penny? The answer is suggested by Mr. 
Beach in the example of two men doing 
what one man can do alone, the result being 
‘‘a waste of energy for which, unless it 
vanish in the air, at last the consumers of 
those products must in some way or another 
pay.” It would have been helpful if Mr. 
Beach had cited one case by way of illustra- 
tion. We have sought to find one in every- 
day life, but have not been able to, or even 
to imagine one. Suppose that two sugar-re- 
finers are at work where one can produce all 
the sugar required, Here is a waste of 
energy undoubtedly, and this waste will be 
just the same whether they compete or whe- 
ther they combine. In the former case (that 
of competition) the cost will fali upon them- 
selves, because they will be selling at the 
lowest possible rate. In the latter case (that 
of combination) it will fall upon the con- 
sumers, because the producers will sell at the 
highest possible rate. 

Mr. Beach allows that ‘‘it is not proposed 
as any part of the Trust scheme that it share 
its economies with the public, and it ought 
not therefore to be judged of as an elee- 
mosynary institution.” We will add what 
every business man knows, that it is competi- 
tion and not combination that produces and 
enforces econcmies. When money comes in 
easy, the producer takes things easy. When 
it is hard to make ends meet, he studies how 
to save his pennies. It was competition 
among railways that made the great saving 
in the cost of transportation during the past 
twenty years. It was competition in the 
sugar trade that reduced the cost of refining 
to one-sixteenth of a cent a pound. We hear 
a great deal about the economies intro- 
duced by the Standard Oil Trust, but as 
that is not ‘‘an eleemosynary institution ” 
any more than the others, we need not dwell 
upon them. It is safe to say that its econo- 
mies have gone wholly into its own treasury. 
What its economies would have been if it 
had had effective competition, it is impossi- 
ble to say; but it is certain that, in that case, 
the public would have shared them. 

If further testimony were needed to show 
the efficiency of competition to produce econo- 
mies and to enable the public to share them, 
Mr. Beach himself is a first-rate witness, for he 
says that since 1880 “‘ the selling price of al- 
most every one of the staple articles of com- 
merce manufactured in this country has 
declined from 162-3 to 50 per cent.” It 
is this very decline, he tells us, which 


has caused the Trusts. It was during this 
period that competition, according to the 
text, was costing the public millions where 
monopoly, ‘‘such as is possible under mo- 
dern conditions ” (¢. e., Trusts), could extort 
apenny. It was during this period that two 
men were doing what one man could do 
alone, thus wasting energy and making the 
consumers pay for the waste by getting their 
goods 16 to 50 percent. cheaper. And this 
is something which ‘the slightest reflection 
enables the most unthinking man among us 
to understand.” Perhaps so, but toa think- 
ing man itis somethirg of a puzzle. 

Another supposed change in economic 
conditions which causes the reason of the 
rule to fail and carries the rule overboard with 
it, is found in the ‘‘ organized and aggressive 
combinations of laboring men.” This is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a potent factor.” ‘‘ It ought not 
to be overlooked,” says Mr. Beach, ‘‘that a po- 
tent factor in inducing Trusts has undoubted- 
ly been the aggressive combinations or Trusts 
of laboring men which now exist, and the 
concerted attempt on the part of labor to dic- 
tate how the factories are to be run, who are 
to be employed, and what wages are to be 
paid. The manufacturer finds himself verily 
‘between the devil and the deep sea’; be- 
tween all sorts of embarrassments incident 
to competition with insolvent rivals and a 
bear market on the one hand, and the labor 
organizations on the other.” Hence Trusts. 

Are organized and aggressive combina- 
tions of laboring men such a new thing in the 
world that they become a potent factor to 
upset the otherwise ‘‘ conclusive and un- 
answerable ” law arguments of Gen. Pryor ? 
It is rather an odd coincidence that the ar- 
ticle next preceding Mr. Beach’s in the 
Forum is one by Prof. Hadley, entitled 
‘*The Outlook for Industrial Peace,” and 
that its first proposition is that aggressive 
combinations of laboring men are not new 
things at all; that they are not confined to 
the present age nor to the present state of in- 
dustry ; that they are not as bad now as they 
have been in some former periods (e. 7., 1877); 
that they are found in every progressive age, 
and that, ‘‘ if they are especially prominent 
in the United States, it is because the United 
States is a most progressive nation.” Back 
in 1835, according to Prof. Hadley, labor 
combinations were just as aggressive as they 
were in 1885, and their methods were the 
same, including trade-unions, federations of 
labor, strikes, and boycotts, although the 
word boycott was not then used. 

If labor combinations are not new, wnat 
shall we say of ‘‘ competition with insolvent 
rivals”? We have heard much about this 
kind of competition which seems to be more 
provocative of Trusts than either labor com- 
biuations or ordinary overproduction. ‘‘Ex- 
Famples are familiar,” says Mr. David A. 
Wells, in the Popular Science Monthly (Sep- 
tember), ‘‘of joint-stock companies that 
have made no profit ana paid no dividends 
for years, and yet continue active operations. 
The shareholders are content if the plant is 
kept up and the working capital kept intact; 
and even when this is not done, they prefer 
to submit te assessments, or issue preference 
shares and take them up themselves, rather 
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than go into liquidation, with the chance of 
losing their whole capital.” 

What are you to do if you are ashoemaker 
and one of your competitors in business sells 
shoes at less than cost? In the first place, 
you cannot prevent it. You can only let 
him go on till his capital runs out or he 
changes his mind. What ought society to 
do? Society will certainly accept shoes at 
less than cost and think that it has a good 
bargain. Will society be profited by all the 
shoemakers combining and putting up the 
price? Certainly not. Here Mr. Wells 
loses his footing. He says: 

‘*Society has practically abandoned — and 
from the very necessity of the case has got to 
abandon, unless it proposes to war against pro- 
gress and civilization—the prohibition of indus- 
trial concentrations and combinations. The 
world demands abundance of commodities, and 
demands them cheaply, and experience shows 
that it can have them only by the employment 
of great capital on the most extensive scale.” 

Concentrations and combinations of capi 
tal are net the same thing, but they are here 
spoken of as though they were. There may 
be a dozen concentrations of capital for pro- 
ducing a certain article, but only one combi- 
nation. Two combinations would not an- 
swer the purpose, while three would be 
worse than none. Mr. Wells’s brief arti 
cle reads like an apology for Trusts, 


but he would hardly contend that, in 
a case where so much capital is 
already embarked in a_ particular line 


of trade that ‘ overproduction” exists, a 
combination to close a part of the works 
and pay them more money than they 
could make if they were running would be a 
gain to the public. It strikes us that in- 
stead of this being the employment of 
‘* great capital on the nfost extensive scale,” 
it is the withdrawal of capital previously 
employed, and that it runs counter to the 
world’s demand for abundance of commodi- 
ties cheaply produced. 

It is not necessary to berate the Trusts, or 
to impute any blame to them for taking all 
the trade advantages open to them. That is 
human nature, of which we all have our 
share. But the public will be to blame if 
they lend any countenance to them, or put 
up with them any longer than they are 
obliged to. Especially will they be to blame 
if they allow themselves to be hoodwinked by 
fallacies like those which Mr. Beach advances 
in the Forum, and which he evidently be- 
lieves in firmly. Not more than one man in 
a hundred can by any possibility get his 
business, his calling, his daily labor, under 
the shield of aTrust. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of the population are therefore committed 
in the strongest manner to oppose the Trusts 
in every lawful way. 


AN UNSEASONABLE JOKE. 


“Tne National Editorial Association,’ which 
professes to represent the editorial pro- 
fession throughout the United States, 
met at Detroit last week in convention. 
The occasion was considered so important 
that the delegates were, we believe, the 
guests of the city, and received an address 
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ject was ostensibly, and we presume 
really, not only the improvement and ele 

vation of the journalistic calling by the 
interchange of views between its mem 

bers touching their common interests and 
aims, but its presentation to the public as one 
of the most powerful and valuable social and 
political influences of the day. One would 
naturally expect that on such an occasion, if 
there were either esprit de corps among the 
members, or any proper sense of the gravity 
of the functions which they claimed for them 
selves, an effort would have been made to put 
the best men of the profession into the fore 
ground, and to give the proceedings a se- 
rious character; to make good, in such 
ways as the case would permit, the claims 
of journalism to be considered asafe and re 
spectable commentator on all the great inte 
rests of American society; and to satisfy peo 
ple that the reproach so often made, that 
American newspapers are comic publica- 
tions, compiled for the amusement of big 
boys, was unfounded. 

What happened, however, was this: The 
fundamental topic of the occasion was ‘Edi 
torial Philosophy,” a term which, if used se 
riously, means the spirit and aims which an 
editor brings or ought to bring to his work, 
the view he takes of its nature and responsi 
bility. 
one. When one considers what the part is 
which the press plays in modern life, in 


The subject isa large and weighty 


educating the young, and moulding the opi 
nions and cultivating the tastes of the old, 
it is not too much to say that the 
ablest and most experienced thinker 
and observer in any calling in the United 
States could hardly do justice to it. At all 
events, for such an essay every effort should 
have been made to secure the services of 
some representative journalist, whose expe- 
rience, and judgment, and high personal cha 
racter, und serious view of his calling would 
have secured him the ear not only of the 
Convention, but of the whole country. In 
stead of getting such a man, however, or, as 
far as we know, trying to get him, the mana 
gers turned the whole performance into a farce 
by inviting a man who is nota journalist 
at all, having simply bought the plant and 
good will of a newspaper a few months ago, 
and whose utterances through its columns 
during that short interval have been so gro 
tesyue as to create serious doubts in many 
quarters as to his sanity. 


t 


4 


t 





The result was what might have been ex 
pected. He treated the Convention to two 
or three columns of buffoonery, which 
could not have appeared appropriately any- 
where but in the Bi 
We can recall nothing in the his 


a 
nice. 


do so much as this incident to justify 
the abuse and contempt which a portion 
on it. We do not believe any organization 
representing au honest calling has ever 
before so leliberately offered itself and 
its constituency to the ridicule of civil 
ized man. If the Shepard address was 
meant to be a joke, it ought to have been de- 
livered after the proceedings were over, as 4 





of welcome from the Mayor. Its ob- 





separate and distinct entertainment. But 


ven then it would have been open to the 
riticism that it was too long and elaborate 
ven for a farce, and that, as the publi 
xhibition of the owner of a newspaper, 


it would tend to degrade the press generally 
in the popular eye. If, on the other hand, it 
was seriously offered and seriously received, 
what are we to think of the intelligence 
and general equipment of the conductors of 


the daily press? If this stuff passes as 


‘* editorial philosophy,” people will naturally 


sav, can anything be more preposterous than 


the claim of editors to be considered in any 
sensé public instructors What function 


have they to which a child or a lunatic is not 


equal ? 
The Shepard joke was a legitimat e 
enough as long as it was kept within proper 


limits. Nobody can prevent a rich f 
ignoramus from buying a newspaper and 
playing the buffoon in it, and it w 
unfair, and perhaps unwise, even if it were 
to keep his contemporaries 
getting all the fun they can out of him, But 


} 


if he is deliberately selected as the mouth 


ar sssible, 


piece of the profession on a serious occasion 


in order that the members may have a laugh 
; 


: 1 } ‘ ’ olen 
over his folly and incoherence, the imate 
bounds of humor are transgressed, and we 
get into the region of unseemlv and mis 


chievous boufi 


Tur London strike, which, as we write, bas 
not vet been settled, promises to be a seri 
ous affair for London, whichever way it 
ends. If the dock companies give in an 
continue to employ 
men, they must recoup themselves by raising 
their charges, and to raise their charges is to 
At this 


panies 


; q ar eh} ir from ther + 
drive away shipping from the port 
noment the stock of all the 


dock con 
— 


. } 
> iy , 
ho divicends, and 


except the Millwall pays 
the price is correspondingly low The 
Alexandra sells at 17, the East and West 


Sat OO = " o , hb oon 
India at 22, the Lendon and St. Katharine’s 





at 42. the Millwall at S5, All are lab ring un 
der heavy debts in the shape of preferred stock 
and debentures, or mortgage bonds, as we 
call them. Even before the strike occurred 
the outlook for them was becoming very 
serious, owing to the fact that London has 
been for some time declining as what is 
called a ‘‘distributing centre.” The last 
great strike, which took place there eight 
vears ago, and was the first biow to its com 
mercial supremacy, was that of the ship- 


wrights, and was quite as senseless as this 
} 


| one, but was supported by the same amount 


mingdale Weekiy Chro- | 
| and clergymen. 


tory of the newspaper press which would | 


of the public is in the habit of heaping | 





of sentimental palaver from philanthropists 
It took place on the eve of 
a creat decline in the demand for shipping, 
and was persisted in in spite of the fullest ex- 
planations as to its probable results, until it 
absolutely killed shipbuilding on the Thames. 
When it was over, the trade was extinct, and 
some of the greatest ship-yards in the world 
| were closed for good. The business had 
gone to the Clyde, where it has remained 
almost ever since, 

The telegraph and the tramp steamers 
and the great extension of railroads have 
been sapping London's strength as & 
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seaport, as, indeed, that of all the great en- 
trepdts of the world. Constantinople, which 
has, ever since its capture by the Turks, 
been the great market in which the traders 
of Persia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
and Arabia bought their goods, is fast los- 
ing this position, The distribution, thanks to 
steam and the telegraph, is now more and 
more made from a dozen little ports in the 
Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Persian 
Gulf. Venice, in spite of the Suez Canal, can, 
for the same reason, never get back the trade 
which the capture of Constantinople took 
from her; nor can Trieste or any other port 
in the Mediterranean take her place. Vien- 
na, which once supplied Hungary and all 
the countries on the Lower Danube with 
most of their western comforts and luxuries, 
is ceasing to do so, and is, in many respects, 
a declining city, less and less frequented by 
strangers. In other words, all over the 
world the producer is coming into more di- 
rect contact with the consumer, to the de- 
struction of the vast commission business 
of the last six centuries. 

The consequence of all this is, that the Lon- 
don strike is really a demand that a very 
large body of men shall be supported in com- 
fort by an impoverished concern, It very 
much resembles the strike of the Belgian 
and French coal-miners a few years ago 
against coal companies which had not for 
years paid any dividends, and is indeed based 
on the theory, which we have frequently ex- 
posed here,that any one who is once hired by 
an individual or firm has a valid claim for 
employment, at wages fixed by himself, on 
that individual or firm for an indefinite pe- 
riod, whether the employer can afford it or 
not. It comes, too, as the direct result 
of the drift of population away from the land 
which is to-day one of the most striking 
phenomena of English economy. Go where 
one will in England to-day, one is met by 
the scarcity of farm laborers. The young 
men will not stay on the farms and bear the 
monotony of agricultural life. They go to 
London to seek their fortunes, their imagina- 
tion filled with the cheap-literature stories of 
city doings, and, when they get there, join the 
great army who live by ‘‘odd jobs,” and 
soon have their heads filled with the new gos- 
pel that a capitalist who employs anybody is 
bound to maintain him in decent circum- 
stances as long as he requires it. The en- 
couragement given to such theories by men 
like Canon Liddon and Cardinal Manning 
is one of the most deplorable features of 
these crises, because it is difficult for the 
unlettered man to believe that stark, staring 
absurdity can find refuge in the heads of 
doctors of divinity ; and yet, in economical 
matters, it is too often true. The more the 
dock companies agree to do for the ‘‘ odd- 
job” men, the more of them will come to 
compete for the business; and the more re- 
sulting suffering there is among them, the 
more heartless and tyrannical will the com- 
panies appear. 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA,.—I. 
OREGON, August, 1889. 


Two years ago, when I visited Southern 





California for the first time, it was in the 
midst of its extraordinary real-estate and busi- 
ness boom. All the hotelsin Los Angeles were 
overcrowded, the post-office almost unable to 
get through with its business, the city growing 
like an asparagus stalk after an April shower, 
and the demand for labor so great that the 
workmen could practically dictate their own 
terms, The smaller towns and would-be towns 
had also caught the infection, and were build- 
ing huge hotels, cement sidewalks, and street- 
car lines; not because it was supposed that 
towns of 2,000 inhabitants needed such things, 
but in order to be able to advertise in Eastern 
papers and in real-estate circulars that the 
place had street-car lines, cement sidewalks, 
and hotels ‘‘ with all the modern conveniences,” 
Each town printed a special illustrated pam- 
phlet in which its unique attractions as com- 
pared with all rivals were set forth, culminat- 
ing in the claim that its township was the 
‘Ttaly of America,” or of the West; while 
San Diego brought maters to a climax by 
styling itself ‘the Italy of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

On returning to Los Angeles County last 
January, I found everywhere evidences that 
the boom had collapsed. The street-car lines 
in the small towns barely paid expenses, though 
it was regarded as an act of local patriotism 
to ride on them; and the cement sidewalks, 
which had been prolonged far into the fields, 
had failed to charm into existence the rows of 
houses that had been looked for, In the me- 
tropolis itself workmen were grumbling at in- 
sufficient employzaent, merchants ciamored 
that their rents were 50 per cent. too high, 
many store windows were pasted with closing- 
out notices, real-estate offices were no longer 
as abundant as saloons, and the book-stores, 
more wretchedly supplied than those of any 
town of 10,000 in the United States, were even 
selling the twenty-cent paper novels at ‘‘ cut 
rates.” The newspapers of Northern Califor- 
nia, of Oregon, Washington, and other West- 
ern States as far east as Kansas, which had 
long been jealous of the prosperity of Southern 
California, and desired a boom of their own, 
crowed loudly over the ‘‘ busted boom” of Los 
Angeles, while the papers of that city, no longer 
compelled by the pressure of real-estate adver- 
tisements to add two or four extra pages to 
their issues, had daily editorials to disprove 
the allegations of their envious rivals, 

An unprejudiced observer, interested only 
in the climate and the scenery, and not in the 
real estate, of Southern California, could not 
but admit, from the signs just noted, that 
these ‘ envious rivals” were right in insisting 
that the boom had collapsed; but the in- 
ferences drawn from this fact, that Southern 
California had been overpraised and that its 
road was to be down hill in the future, were 
absurd. Southern California cannot be over- 
praised, and, in my humble opinion, its future 
prospects are brighter than those of any other 
portion of the United States. Toa large ex- 
tent the late boom was nothing but a huge 
gambling scheme, an epidemic of wild land- 
speculation, which carried along in its rush 
thousands of thoughtless victims, like the mad 
stampede for Oklahoma. Southern Californi- 
ans knew better than others that the sudden 
rise in their land prices was artificially stimu- 
lated and would be followed by a reaction, but 
they were bound to make hay while the sun 
shone, and found to their delight that the sun 
shone longer in California than elsewhere, in 
the metaphorical sense as well as in reality. 
At last the storm came and swept away many 
of the ‘‘ tenderfeet,” or late comers, and their 
new buildings, whose débris is now lying 











about, so to speak, and is pointed at as a terri- 
ble warning and lesson ; but tke only lesson it 
does teach is that people should avoid real- 
estate gambling. The fragments of the ruins 
will soon be cleared away, and then it will be 
found that, although many individuals have 
suffered during the storm, the country as a 
whole has been benefited by it. 

In many cases the large, useless hotels built 
in the small towns have already been secured 
at a bargain for school buildings, and in the 
larger cities many public works have been pro- 
vided which, without the artificial stimulus of 
the boom, would have been postponed to the 
indefinite future, as, for instance, the long 
flume, costing almost a million of dollars, which 
now provides San Diego and vicinity with 
abundant pure water, and will do more to de- 
velop the resources of the country than the dis- 
covery of several gold mines. Los Angeles 
made the great mistake of not building a sewer 
to the sea during flush times, and now suffers 
under the disadvantage of vitiated air, which, 
if not speedily remedied, will destroy its repu- 
tation as a health resort. In other respects 
Los Angeles is already recovering from the ef- 
fects of the collapse. Fine new buildings are 
again going up, the streets are always animat- 
ed, and the cable-car tracks have been lately 
prolonged into the picturesque hilly region be- 
hind the city, which affords the finest imagina- 
ble sites for suburban cottages, with superb 
views of the mountains and a glimpse of the 
Pacific Ocean, fourteen miles away. Though 
founded in 1781, Los Angeles had less than 
5,000 inhabitants in 1860, and only 18,000 in 
1880, while to-day it has 75,000 or more, Thir- 
teen years ago norailroad connected it with 
other parts cf the world, while to-day it is one 
of the greatest railroad centres in the West. 
And as it still remains, what it always was, 
unsurpassed by any city in the world for cli- 
matic and scenic advantages, it has every rea- 
son to look forward toa prosperous and bril- 


Jiant future—provided that a sewer is built at 


once. 

Southern California includes five counties— 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Ventura, San 
Bernardino, and San Diego—embracing, as 
General N. A. Miles points out, ‘‘a territory 
nearly the size of the State of New York, and 
with natural resources of ten times its value.” 
This seems a big statement, but its truth can 
be realized, without the use of figures, by con- 
sidering that these five counties are capable of 
supplying the United States with all the figs, 
raisins, prunes, wine, olives and olive oil, 
oranges, lemons, nuts, and canned fruits that 
are now imported from France, Italy, and 
Spain; most of them, with proper care, equal 
in quality if not superior to the imported arti- 
cles. Although large quantities of all these 
fruits are already raised, they are a mere trifle 
compared to what the svil is capable of yield- 
ing toa larger population. It has been proved 
over and over again that ten to twenty acres 
of good irrigable land are all that is needed to 
supvort a family, and there is therefore room 
for hundreds of thousands of immigrants. 
However, it is candidly admitted that Southern 
California is a land of more promise to the 
farmer who has at his disposal a capital of a 
few thousand dollars than to the emigrant who 
brings with him little but a team and a pair of 
muscular arms; for improved land, with bear- 
ing vines and fruit trees, costs from $100 to 
$500 an acre, while unimproved land, though it 
may be had for one-fifth those prices (820 to 
$100), yields no return for several years, unless 
grain is raised; for all of the semi-tropical fruits 
above named require from three or four to ten 
years before a profitable crop is yielded. 
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And yet personal observation has led me to 
believe that there are special opportunities in 
this region precisely for the farmer with limited 
means, if he is willing to curb his ambition 
and content himself with dairy farming and 
the raising of poultry on a large scale for the 
market. The farmers now settled in Southern 
California are so ambitious to become orange, 
olive, or vineyard kings that they entirely ne- 
glect the farmyard, and have hardly enough 
milk and butter and vegetables for home con- 
sumption, It is almost impossible in any part 
of Southern California to get a good piece of 
beef or mutton, and chickens are imported by 
the car-load from Kansas and other ‘* Eastern” 
States, and sold at absurdly high prices at Los 
Angeles, although in this mild climate it is 
easy to raise chickens all the year round, and I 
have myself seen splendid broods of young 
ones grow up in about half the time they need 
in the East to reach a marketable size, the sim- 
ple precaution being taken of providing them 
with dry housing during rainy nights, If this 
is not done, their growth is remarkably retard- 
ed, and many of them become diseased, and, if 
not killed or isolated, will infect a whole yard- 
ful of poultry. Cattle raising, too, must prove 
profitable in a region where the animals can 
feed on the green foothills and valleys all the 
‘winter,’ and in summer eat the sun-dried 
grass or clover which covers the whole country. 
The wild, clover-like alfileria, which furnishes 
most of this natural hay, grows in profusion 
along the roadsides and in the meadows, and 
even fills up the empty patches in the cactus 
fields, After the spring rains it attains a height 
of ten to fifteen inches, with a dozen plants to 
the square inch, and is so juicy and tender that 
one can mow it down with a cane or with the 
hands; and a week later it is as high as if it 
had never been cut. It looks so luscious and 
sweet as to almost make one long to be a cow 
or a sheep in order to be really ‘in clover” for 
once. Again, the cultivated clover, or Chilian 
alfalfa, if sufficiently irrigated, yields half-a- 
dozen or more crops of hay a year, which 
makes the sweetest butter and meat in the 
world. Yet the Southern Californians, as I have 
just said, import most of their butter and meat; 
consequently, if any farmers should undertake 
to supply the local market with home-made 
products, fresher and cheaper, because with no 
freight charges on them, they would have a 
sure source of prosperity before them, It is 
probable that the drought of 1863-64 discouraged 
the cattle business; but there has been none 
since that time, and, with the present railway 
facilities and a reasonable foresight in storing 
hay, no disaster need be feared in the future. 
Moreover, one of the best and cheapest kinds 
of cattle food, pumpkins, as large as beer-bar- 
rels, can be raised here by the thousand with 
hardly any trouble and expense. Sometimes 
they lie in a field so densely that one might al- 
most walk over it without touching the ground; 
and I saw several fields in which hundreds of 
fine pumpkins, for which the farmers had no 
use, owing to the scarcity of cattle, were left 
to rot on the ground, 

Before purchasing land in California of the 
South, it is well that the investor should have 
made up his mind in regard to what branch of 
agriculture he wishes to devote himself to. For 
although it is one of the chief advantages of 
this soil that it can be made to produce most of 
the fruits of the temperate and semi-tropical, 
and some of the tropical zones, yet each town- 
ship or locality has its special adaptedness for 
this or that product, and to ignore this is to 
labor under disadvantages. Thus, Riverside 
and vicinity has been found most favorable to 
the culture of the orange, because the destruc- 
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tive scale-bug does not flourish here as it does 
nearer to the coast. Of lemons the finest speci- 
mens are grown near the Mexican border, in 
San Diego County, which also furnishes some 
Santa Barbara 
County yields the finest pampas plumes and 


of the best raisins and olives. 


the best walnuts, and Los Angeles County is 
still the wine centre of the South, notwith 
standing the ravages of the mysterious vine 
disease. The conclusion, too, is being gradu- 
ally reached that for vineyards the foothills 
are the best localities, since in Europe all the 
best vines are raised on the hillsides. Plants 
of a distinctly tropical type also, like tea, 
bananas, etc., might perhaps be successfully 
raised on the lower foothills, which have an 
immunity from the light frost that occasional 
ly, in winter and spring, visits the lowlands 
near the ocean. And besides these facts, it is 
well to know that in the same locality the soil 
often presents great differences, so that in a 
twenty-acre tield one-half may be well adapted 
for the orange or olive, while the other half 
needs a different crop. Aboveall things, ‘ ten- 
derfeet” should beware of buying land imme 
the 
whole face of the country is covered with arich 
carpet of grass and flowers, so that it is diffi 


diately after the spring rains, for then 


cult to distinguish the good land from the sand 
bottomed site of a former river bed, useless for 
anything but cactus. 

Finally comes the most important of all 
questions—the facilities for irrigation. Grain, 
if sown in winter or early spring, ordinarily 
needs only the regular rains of the season to 
reach maturity, and there are localities where 
many other crops can be raised without irriga- 
tion; but these are the exception, and as a 
general thing the semi-tropical fruits which 
constitute the specialty of Southern California, 
need water for profitable culture. So well is 
this now understood that it isa favorite joke 
of the natives to say that if you pay for the 
air and water, they will throw in the land 
gratis. Fortunately there are no fewer than six 
sources from which crops are supplied with 
water, if we include rain. For small vegeta- 
ble or flower gardens sufficient water can be 
raised by means of windmills, which are kept 
in brisk motion every afternoon by the sea- 
breeze in the whole region within twenty or 
thirty miles of the ocean, except during two or 
three of the ‘“‘ rainy months,” when they are 
not needed. These mills also supply the kitchen, 
and it is curious to note how cold the water re- 
mains in the large tanks exposed all day long 
to a semi-tropical sun. Much of the water 
used in town and orchard is supplied by arte 
sian wells, which, however, occur only in cer- 
tain belts, especially in Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino Counties, although none of these, 
I believe, equal one dug in Sonoma County last 
winter, which is 115 feet deep, cost only $240, 
and yields almost half a million gallons every 
day. Rivers of the size of the Sacramento, or 
those of Oregon, Southern California has none, 
but there are some smaller rivers anda large 
number of creeks, fed by the mountain snows, 
which are tapped in two ways for trrigating 
purposes—on the surface and below the bed. 
The surface water is often carried many miles 
in ditches, and wise is the community which 
lines its ditch at once with cement, else in 
summer it loses almost two-thirds of its water 
supply by absorption on the way. The Santa 
Ana River, which is quite a respectable stream 
in winter, and after rains becomes a formidable 
torrent, liable to overflow its banks and change 
its channel (thereby causing boundary dis- 


putes), is in summer tapped so freely that its 
bed becomes dry, and not a drop reaches the 





ocean. 
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Much more curious than this surface tapping, 
however, is the tunnelling, by means of which 
the water which has buried itself beneath the 
sandy river-bed, as if to escape the merciless 
pillaging of the hot sun and the greedy farm 
ers, is brought to the surface again and 
lized, 


uti 
It isin this way that the Santa Ana 
River is despoiled of its last drop, and the va 
lue of this procedure may be estimated from 
the statement by the Bernardino 
Times, that “the Ontario Land Company hb: 


driven a tunnel in under Sap Antonio Creek, a 


made San 


as 


distance of nearly 1,800 feet, at a cost of about 
$52,000, and they have about [0 inches of 
water worth a quarter of a million of dollars 

As it hardly ever rains during the summer, all 
the water thus drawn off the rivers in the irri 


gating season comes from the springs and the 
melting snows in the mountains his is just 
for the 
population, but no fears need be 


about sufticient present needs of the 
entertained 
for the future, since, as the rural population i 

it 


large sums in building reservoirs in 


creases, will become profitable to ¢ 


to store the abundunt winter water 
the In this 
mountains can be made to yield 
of 
port tens of millions; 


ruus to waste in ocean 


unlimited amount ater, sulticien 
and the le 
the Johnstown disaster will 


Sson libuig ‘ 
prevent Ui in 


from being carelessly constructed 


A CREMATION AT LE 
Pants, At 


THE crematoire wh 
cil has presented to the 
in the new part of Pére Lachaise, not a 
from the famous plot visited 
on revolutionary anniversaries, [tis com 


in the pure mausoleum style—a noble faca 


with pillars, cupolas, and dome, a frieze con 

posed of myrtle leaves, with funeral urns of 
mndst classic pattern capping all the angles of 
the building. The architect even anticipated 
in the plan of ensemble a delicate point—that 


of concealing behind the dome and frontal of 
the portico the indispensable chimneys, which, 
needs 


must 


in spite of their delicate carving, 
look lugubrious. The temple compri vast 
rotunda under the dome, with aisles to receive 
the public during 
At the back, occupying the whole width of the 
building, are the three furnaces, with 


rooms provided with elevators which bring the 


ses fi 
the ceremony of incineration 
ante 


caskets from the ground floor. 


While the edifice is not yet completed, the 
three cupolas at the back under which are the 
three ovens are finished. Those at the right 
and left only are in use. The space intended 


for the middle one is reserved as a reception 
room for the mourners during the ceremony. 
The Paris crematoire has in this a great 
vantage over that of Milan, the second one in 


ad 


Europe, inasmuch as the latter includes no re 
ception-room, and the family and friends are 
brought face to face with the operation—a try 
ing ordeal—and have to remain to the end in 
sight of the oven. 

Since the law authorizing ‘la liberté des 
funerailles " was passed, the partisans of cre 
mation have scored but a few obscure cases 
The first one on record in Paris was entered 
January 30, 1889. It is only during the last 
two months that anything like statistics exists. 
Thirty incinerations were recorded during that 
period—a small figure in comparison with the 
8,000 burials representing the average of mor- 
tality in Paris for eight weeks. Last Monday 
the cremation of M. Gagneur, Representative 
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for the Department of Jura, added the most 
distinguished French name to the record; his 
example has attracted some attention, and is 
considered a step in favor of this funeral rite. 

The fiest impression as one approaches the 
crematoire is a not unpleasant one. The well- 
kept lawn and crimson geranium hedges that 
surround it relieve the depression one may 
have felt on the way. Suchasad ceremony 
could not be begun under better auspices, I 
thought, as the cortége following the late 
Deputy passed between the double fila of the 
sky-blue-coated keepers of Pére-Lachaise that 
kept watch at the gates. The procession halt- 
ed at the foot of the high stairs. The family 
of the deceased ascended the steps and passed 
into the reception-hall. Those of the friends 
who wished to be present as the body was com- 
mitted to the flames, repaired to the room in 
front of the furnace chamber, where the ele- 
vator woula deposit the casket. This part of the 
ceremony of cremation can be mitigated. The 
room in itself is forbidding, with its sable 
hangings, and suggests the mediwval torture- 
chamber. The iron truck on wheels standing 
in the middle looks, indeed, very like the old 
rack upon which the Inquisition made con- 
verts. The truck bears a long iron tray cover- 
ed with a sheet of asbestos. Upon it is placed 
the coffin, made of light pine wood in order to 
offer the least resistance to the flames. Ail is 
ready: a black curtain is drawn aside and re- 
veals the oven, a simple brick structure with 
double doors, These are opened, and the truck 
briskly pushed into the mouth of the furnace, 
whence it is withdrawn by a crank, leaving 
tray and coffin within. The black curtain is 
closed, and the superintendent of the crema- 
toire marks the time. 

A gust of hot air had filled the room, and the 
friends who had paid the last farewell returned 
to the waiting-ball bathed with perspiration. 
One of them mounted the tribune to pronounce 
a eulogy on the deceased, absent from the cata- 
falque heaped with wreaths. Several speeches 
followed, but what was uttered from the dolo- 
rous rostrum was of personal interest. The 
last speaker alone, a member of the Municipal 
Council, discoursed on cremation from a hygie- 
nic and philosophic standpoint. Some audible 
assents encouraged him, but sympathy was 
not unanimous. The truth is, many were im- 
pressed with a sense that we were listening to 
the advocate of a school whose creed is annihi- 
lation, rather than witnessing a funeral rite 
renewed after eighteen centuries of Christia- 
nity. 

The ceremony of cremation as celebrated to- 
day has one great drawback—its duration. 
During the interval that elapses between the 
committing of the body to the flames and the 
collecting of the ashes, time hangs heavy on 
the hands of the mourners. If prayers are dis- 
pensed witb, funeral eloquence is taxed to fill 
the space of an hour and more to the exclusion 
of ennui, There is bound to be a hiatus ex- 
tremely restless, uncomfortable, and awkward 
to say the least. For my own part, I do not 
think the recourse suggested by one of the 
apostles of cremation on the occasion in ques- 
tion—to smoke a cigarette behind the building 
—the last word of correctness at a funeral. 
Undoubtedly this assumption of stoicism finds 
its explanation in a hidden desire to react 
against sentimentality. 

Close upon an hour had elapsed since the 
corpse was placed in the furnace, when the 
mysterious curtain was again drawn aside. In 
turn we advanced, and, armed with a small 
pane of glass to protect the eyes from the 
glare, looked through the holes of the furnace. 
In the vortex of flames the remains appeared 
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like a burning heap of vine branches. The 
superintendent announced that the operation 
would soon be at an end. In the interim we 
went down stairs. What we saw was simply 
the arrangement of a high furnace ina foundry, 
fed from the bottom. The fire never goes out— 
not from constant need of it, as has already 
been explained, but on account of the time re- 
quired to get the proper degree of caloric. 
Four or five hours of active firing are neces- 
sary to bring it to the proper pitch, 600° to 
800°. In the beginning wood was employed at 
the crematoire—light, very wellseasoned wood, 
the same as used at the factory at Sévres. It 
was found too expensive and too slow ; it re- 
quired for one cremation five hundred kilo- 
grammes of wood. Now the heating is done 
with coke, which is much cheaper, and reduces 
the cost of the ceremony to about $20, while 
the conflagration of the gases shortens the 
duration of the time. 

The formation of a columbarium has been 
begun in the crypt. There are already a half- 
score of tiers, including each some twenty-five 
partitions, into which can be deposited the 
diminutive sarcophagi—0.45 by 0.15 centime- 
tres—oblong earthenware boxes that have 
nothing in common with that triumph of the 
potter’s art, the funeral urn of the ancients. 
Shall we add that the fashion of 1889 has or- 
dained no shelves to hold the lachrymatory 
vases? I noticed only two partitions occupied, 
closed with marble slabs bearing the names 
and dates, Such is the dream of the enthusi- 
astic cremationist—to file and store away in 
a comparatively moderate space the remains 
of agreat city. For an idea how easily it can 
be realized, let the reader reckon the thousands 
of letter-boxes that could be accommodated on 
both sides of the corridor in the New York 
post-office. 

Our meditations were interrupted by a 
whistle from up stairs notifying the firemen on 
duty to slacken the fire by closing the valves 
that act as bellows. We ascended to find the 
iron tray back on its movable truck in the 
middle of the room. The asbestos covering 
was rosy, as if still bearing the reflection of 
the flames. A small heap of bones, rosy too, 
bore witness that the work of destruction was 
accomplished. Where the feet had rested, 
smouldered a few scraps of charcoal, which 
some one explained had been placed in the 
casket as a disinfectant. These scraps had re- 
sisted the fire longer than the body, and were 
still burning after an hour and twenty-five 
minutes had elapsed. The diminished remains 
gave rise to an exclamation from one of the 
spectators: ‘*What, not even the skull pre- 
served, witness of the fine intelligence that can 
act no more!” 

The iron tray was fast being cooled by a cur- 
rent of water that passed along the sides, A 
couple of silver tongs, a silver shovel, and a 
small broom made of bristly wires served to 
clear the remains from the sheet of asbestos 
growing less rosy every moment. It yielded 
less dust than was expected; in fact, there was 
very little to gather, and the employees gave 
their attention chiefly to collecting the rem- 
nants of bone, which they did very respectfully 
in spite of the almost unbearable heat. The 
small quantity of dust seemed to disappoint 
some of the spectators. Thesame one who had 
already raised his voice remarked harshly that 
the Romans gathered all the residue without 
any reservation; that in the presert instance 
the waste was indecent. His neighbor, an old 
man and a great savant—one, no doubt, who 
shared with Cuvier the belief that one bone 
alone is sufficient to reconstruct the entire 
frame of poor humanity—responded, as if hav- 





ing but half caught his meaning: ‘‘ With acids 
this dust would be very profitable to agricul- 
ture.” What followed was lost to me in a bit- 
ing rejoinder from another source, that crema- 
tion had still to find the mathematician who 
could regulate it properly. 

Is there not something more lacking? 
only when the small oblong sarcophagus was 
enclosed in an oaken casket a trifle larger, and 
borne by carriers to the vault where it was de- 
posited, that the ceremony seemed to lack so- 
lemnity, even sacredness. One lost sight, as it 
were, of the fact that we were following the 
remains of a fellow-creature to their last rest- 
ing-place—which proves, after all, how much 
depends upon forms. Sentiment, in such mat- 
ters, is and always will be the sovereign mas- 
ter. Mankind has developed in a familiar 
poetry the idea of the symbolic rest in the 
bosom of mother earth, and too many pilgrims 
cherish this image to accept ascientific disposal 
of the mortal casing that begins by curtailing 
the length of the last bed. 

LECocg DE LAUTREPPE, 
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THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EXPO- 


SITION, 
IV.—JULES BRETON, LHERMITTE, JULIEN DU- 
PRE, BENJAMIN-CONSTANT — LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING—CAZIN, 
Paris, August 9, 1880. 

JULES BRETON, the oldest of the painters of 
peasant life, is represented in the exhibition of 
works of living artists by ten canvases. One 
of these is a portrait, another, ‘‘ The Miner’s 
Daughter,” ahead of a girl painted in out-door 
light ; the rest are pictures of the farm and 
the village—two being sketches rather than 
finished pictures. One of these last is the 
sketch for his ‘‘ Twilight in a Hamlet of Finis- 
tére,” and seems more full and richin color 
than the picture sold in New York at the Seney 
sale. ‘‘ Young Girls Going to the Procession,” 
a picture of considerable size and similar in 
subject aud in composition to the ‘‘ First Com- 
municants,” which brought such a fantastic 
price at the Morgan sale, is not a remarkable 
work. Breton is best seen here in a smaller 
picture with a single figure, a peasant woman 
returning from the fields at evening, called 
“‘ L’ Etoile du Berger,” a picture recalling his 
earlier and better manner when this undeni- 
ably talented artist thought more of his art for 
its own sake than he has seemed to do of late. 

The influence of the annual Salon is trans- 
forming landscape painting in France into the 
painting of panoramas. With a glorious past, 
including Corot and Daubigny, Rousseau and 
Diaz (and even Harpignies and Jules Dupré, 
though still alive), many of the landscape paint- 
ers of to-day apparently have no other object in 
view in their work than to spread out a motive 
on ten feet of canvas, and draw and model it in 
monochrome. The drawing is in general excel- 
lent, and in this direction there is marked pro- 
gress in the average of the work: the modelling 
leaves little to be desired in the way of breadth 
and solidity. But though the values at first 
glance look studied, and the pictures have a 
specious air of truth to nature, we find that it 
is not truth at all; that there is no air in the 
pictures, and for the ever-varying modifica- 
tions of the local color under atmospheric con- 
ditions—the influence of sunlight on the hills 
and trees in the distance, the red and yellow in 
the lights, the blue in the shadows, for exam- 
ple—there is substituted an unchanging local 
tint, say a green, which, approaching truth in 
the foreground, is attenuated in the middle dis- 
tance, but still remains the same green, is fur- 
ther diluted with a little white and blue fur- 
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ther off; and if then there remain other parts 

of the motive that cannot be made to conform 
to this miserable means for simulating values, 
there are at hand on the palette convenient mix- 
tures of weak gray or wishy-washy purple. 
With these the parts are filled in, and swiped 
together with a facile brush into a semblance 
of light and air. It is deplorable. I do not 
believe that it has come to pass from any shirk- 
ing of difficulties in the beginning, for there is 
too muca honesty in the work in other ways. 
Most of these landscapes are admirably drawn, 
many of them show great cleverness in the 
arrangement of the composition. A few are 
really fine in this respect. But a landscape 
painted on an easel canvas is lost in the Salon. 
It may be a delicate piece of color like a Corot, 
or a rich one like a Rousseau; it will not be re- 
marked in the flood of big canvases, or, if re- 
marked, it will not show at its true value sur- 
rounded by the “ noisy” pictures painted up to 
the highest possible key to stand the glare of 
the large galleries, So the landscape-painters 
have gradually made their pictures bigger, and 
pushed the key higher and higher, until they 
have arrived at the sort of things we see here 
in the Champ de Mars. 

Distinction and refinement of color on such 
a scale are impossible ; the picture must strike 
at first glance, and not be killed by its neigh- 
bors. Here is a strong, broadly handled can- 
vas by Binet, one of the best of the younger 
men, called ‘‘The Plain”—a wide stretch of 
country covering a vast meadow in the fore- 
ground, one or two villages and clumps of 
woods in the middle distance, and a long range 
of hills at the horizon. The sky is rolled up 
with clouds high above, a great expanse of 
masses of white and gray. It is exceedingly 
well done. There is evident study in the draw- 
ing of the clouds, in the modelling of the 
ground, in the way the dark masses of the 
woods are placed to break up the monotonous 
horizontal lines of the plain and the hills. 
Yet how uninteresting it is, after all, and what 
asmall amount of pleasure there is to be got 
out of sucha picture! It is all seen at once, 
and there is no depth, no delicate blending of 
a hundred tints into a harmonious whole, no 
quiet reserve of color, no sober tones here put- 
ting in relief the gayer notes there ; little more 
than a dexterous superficiality. To the works 
of Yon, a manof a great deal of ability ; to 
those of Sain, Rapin, Dameron, Saintin, Ba- 
rau, Nozal, Le Poitevin, Joubert, Le Marié des 
Landelles, Petitjean, Diéterle, Boudot, and otb, 
ers of less talent, these remarks are pertinent. 
There are others, again, such as Montenard 
and Gagliardini, who catch the eye in another 
fashion. These are painters of sunlight. Their 
process is to force up the colors in the lights 
with white, opposing other cruder tints, a little 
lower in value, to set off the most brilliant ones, 
and exaggerating the shadows. The effect is 
striking enough, without doubt ; but how much 
truer are some of Guillaumet’s pictures, in 
which the sunlight burns with scorching heat, 
but where there is air through it all, and nota 
single discordant note. 

Pelouze—the new school shows a marked in- 
fluence from his work—has not changed either 
for better or worse. There are ten of his pictures 
here. No man knows better than he how to paint 
these big pictures. They are the best of 
their kind—full of knowledge, vigorous- 
ly, unhesitatingly painted, marvels of skill, 
but never rising to the higher qualities of 
beauty and distinction. He is seen at his best 
in ‘* Morning in the Woods in Franche-Comté ” 
and ‘‘Evening at the Farm,” in which the 
present tendencies of French landscape paint- 
ing appear in their least unfavorable aspect. 
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In Guillemet, Hanoteau, Bernier, Zuber, in 
Emile Breton, in Pointelin and Demont, whose 
works are among those not to be included in 
the list of scenic pictures, there is much to ad- 
mire. Guillemet is particularly to be noted, 
for though he is not exactly a colorist, his pic- 
considerable amount of color 
quality, and they are anything but superficial. 
Hanoteau and Bernier made their reputations 
twenty years ago, and have remained faithful 
to sound traditions. Of the old school, Jules 
Dupré and Frangais, both of whom are repre- 
sented here, are to be mentioned, principally 
because their work of to-day is of interest to 
us from what they have done in the past. 
Harpignies, a sturdy master of form, a 
draughtsman such as there are few of, an 
analyst and a thinker whose work is sure to 
last, can be studied in eight excellent pictures. 
He cannot be called a colorist—indeed, 
seems to be too much occupied with form to 
search for color harmonies ; but in so far as 
color is an element in his pictures it is truthful 
and consistent in all its parts, 


tures have a 


he 


He never de- 
scends to the tricky devices I pointed out as 
the prevalent evil in so much of the present 
landscape painting, is always honest and never 
perfunctory. A composition of a group of 
naked trees in a picture called ‘‘ Victim of 
Winter,” is handsome in its elegant simplicity. 
In ‘‘ Solitude” and ‘‘ The Banks of the Loing” 
are to be found some of the best qualities of 
the true paysagiste; beauty of line, unity of 
of Harpi- 
gnies has long been a force in the development 


tone, and simplicity expression. 
of landscape painting; much of what is best in 
it now—good drawing and composition 
traceable to his influence. 

Two younger painters of the life of the fields 
have become prominent in the past ten years, 
and both are worthy. Lhermitte is the abler 
man of the two. Julien Dupré is, by compari- 
son, a trifle superficial, and does not seem to 
be so much in sympathy with his subjects 
Lhermitte asa colorist is far from satisfying 
in his two large pictures shown here, ‘* The 
Harvest’ and ‘“‘ Wine.” The picture now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, called ‘* The Vin- 
tage,” is infinitely better in this 
There is research of character, the types are 
truthful, and the rendering is broad and sober- 
ly conceived. What is deplorable is the size 
of these compositions; the tigures are even 
larger than life. Reduced to a third on an 
easel canvas, the pictures might be painted with 
some thought of color harmony. As they are, 
the painter is not able to do much more than 
color his figures and their environment in cer- 
tain tints more or less truthful-looking when 
viewed in their ensemble, but entirely lacking 
in the harmonies of local color. The charcoal 
drawings by this artist to be found in another 
part of the exhibition are on this account 
more satisfying, for he is not concerned 
them with color at all, and we are not dis 
tressed by its insufficiency, as we do not ex 
pect it, 

Julien Dupré, though he paints his simple 
subjects on a large scale, too, at times, suc- 
ceeds better as regards color. It is fresh and 
bright without much depth, but with conside- 
rable variety, and answers the purpose—not 
much more. His picture of ‘* Milking Time.” 
from the Salon of 1888, and ‘‘ Haymaking,” 
both large canvases, are good examples of his 
skill. Both are well drawn and soundly paint- 
ed, but neither has a breath of art—of that 
sort of art we find in Millet’s work, I mean, 
where the peasants are real peasants who toil 
in the fields and look as if they belonged there. 
There is more of that in Lhermitte, but be- 
tween him and Millet there is a long gap. 
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f the few 


France to-day who paint 4 larve 


Benjamin-Constant is one men in 
anvas witt 

out forgetting that there is such a thing as 
color. He is a competent draughtsman as well 


In his exhibition here his meth 


“is are best ex 


emplified in two works, ‘Les Cheérifas” and 
the decorative panels for the new Sorbonne 
‘* Les Chérifas,” tw I 
room hung with heavy stuffs and car 
rich rugs, is one of those pictures of 


»y women in a dimly 


peted wit! 


Orient with which the painter's name is ident 
fied. It is not superticially colored, with glow 
ing netes here and there, without regard t 
values, as many pictures of these sul ts by 


A vast number h 
but 


other painters are 


painted by Frenchmen, nly three before 
Benjamin-Constant have done them so well as 
to require special mention: Delacroix, He 

Regnault, and Guillaumet. Guillamet, an art 
ist of very great talent who died a few years 
ago, has perhaps succeeded better than anv- 
body else in reproducing the eur locale of 


the Orient, 


briety of color unusual with 4 


and his works are marked by a so 
subjects. Benjamin-Constant 
times uses the Uriental subject, as Delacroix 
and Regnault did, as a fit theme for the display 
of puissant color harmonies, also 
of truth to the scene itself. In 


** Les Chérifas be has apparently tried to t 


with a look 


truthful and to produce a color work as we 
While it is far from equalling the brilliancy of 
Delacroix or Regnault in the latter respect, it 
is yet so pood as to make it a very t 
canvas. In the midst of the other big pictures 
in the galleries where it is hung, huge expanses 
of dull brown and grav, where t! painters 
seem, after having placed a few figures lail in 
with conventional tints, to have filed up the 
rest of the canvas with whatever came handhest 
in the way of muddy palette scrapings, ‘* Les 
Cheérifas” is remarkable at first glance. Possi 


surroundings—almost any 
thing with a pretence t 
that it h 


whition of itself wi 


bly it gains by its 
»real color should ; but 


aside from 
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of 


everything 
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female figures to doctors i 
low or black, we tind a distinct determinatiotr 


on the part of the painter 





than a composition of 
making a wall deco- 
not offend by lack of 


mony with its surroundings, but which also is 


tints, a convenient way of 





ration which shall har 


sure to be tame unle case of the 


work of Puvis de Chavannes, the compositicn 


itself is of such beauty and completeness, and 
the coloration of such delicacy and refinement, 


hanged in any 


work 


the primary 


. 
as to preclude a desire to see it « 


Benjamin-Constant in this has 


way. 


1) } 
ilhant palette 


painted froma br 
colors and infinite combinations of them are 


laid broad, simple masses. It is 
brilliant, if not disti 
of la grande pei 
not reach it, commendable 
pared with in 
where there is no effort to overcome difficulties, 
but where painters contrive by tricky means 


to evade them, it is absolutely refreshing. 
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nguished, in the direction 
if it does 
Com- 


the exhibition, 


ifure at least, even 


and hence 


similar work 


A young painter of historical subjects, Er- 
nest Bordes, whose success dates from 1854, 
when he received a third-class medal for a pic- 
ture, “St. Julien Hospitalier,” followed by 
one of the second class in 186, deserves to be 
mentioned here for an excellent work, ‘‘ The 
Death of Bishop Proetextatus,” in which, 
along with able draughtsmansbip and well- 
studied composition, there is an evident inten- 
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tion to paint, to preserve the equilibrium of 
values while searching the actual color in each, 
This ‘has become so rare with the painters of 
to-day that it is worth noting whenever found, 
and it is gratifying to find it here and there in 
the work of the younger men. There is in 
this fact some hope that what may be included 
in the general term of historical painting will 
not fall into the complete decadence that the 
contemplation of most of the work of this 
class in the Champ de Mars gives us good 
cause to expect in the near future, 

It is not necessary to study further in detail 
the work of individuals in the exhibition. The 
well-known painters I have not already men- 
tioned are here represented by more or less 
satisfactory specimens of their art. The ave- 
rage is about the same as it was eight or ten 
years ago. Vollon, Duez, Jean Beraud, Dan- 
tan, Adan, Detaille, Le Blant, Renouf, Cour- 
tois, Pille, and Commerre are some of the most 
notable in the mass of contributors. Mme. 
Demont-Breton, always a conscientious painter, 
shows distinct progress over her earlier work, 
and inakes a most creditable exhibition, Nor- 
bert Goeneutte, whose subjects are similar to 
those of Beraud—scenes of Paris life; Raf- 
faelli, aman of much talent, but eccentric in 
his methods, a searcher after character above 
everything else; Marius Roy, a clever painter 
of genre; Guinard, whose exhibition consists 
of but one picture, but that a very good one— 
a life-size study of a man feeding a calf—are a 
few more names worth noting. Meissonier, 
whose best work occupies a place in the Retro- 
spective Exhibition, is here represented by ten 
canvases—-a portion of what he has produced 
in the last decade. ‘‘ The Traveller,” a man 
on borseback beating his way along the road 
in the face of a storm, is the best of these. A 
portrait of himself, ‘‘ bricky ” in color and dry 
in facture, is notable for the drawing only. 

I have purposely left until the last in this re- 
view of landscape painting in France at the 
present day the work of the one man who 
stands out prominently as the possessor of a 
perfectly individual talent, and who is, be- 
yond question, one of the greatest artists of 
our time, Cazin, though he is most properly 
classed as a landscape-painter, has also a deco- 
rative side in bis painting, and frequently in- 
troduces figures, sometimes even making them 
the subjects of his pictures, but never treating 
them as the chief element, and never concen- 
trating the interest in them at the expense of 
their surroundings. His ‘‘Judith—The Depar- 
ture,” ‘‘ Tobit,” and other pictures shown by 
him in the Champ de Mars contain figures, 
but they occupy only equal importance with 
the landscape. They are in it and a part of it, 
not accessories, like the shepherd under the 
trees or the man and the horse in the road, in- 
troduced in the conventional landscape for the 
sake of the opportunity to put in an accenting 
color note, and yet not absorbing the attention 
as in the works of the peasant painters, where 
the landscape is subordinated to the figure. It 
is best expressed by saying that Cazin is a de- 
corative landscape painter, His landscape and 
his figures are treated as component parts of 
one harmonious whole, in which every note of 
color has its proper place and its proper 
strength. For Cazin isa colorist, a great color- 
ist—not in the sense that Delacroix is, for ex- 
ample; he is far more sensitive and refined than 
Deiacroix. He more nearly resembles Millet, 
though more diversified. We shall not be able 
to describe him by comparison with others, 
for he possesses something that belongs 
to none. His color schemes are always quiet 
and reserved; there is never a sharp contrast, 
nor what is often called an ‘‘ effective” play of 


one high note upon its complementary. The 
contrasts and the counter-play exist, but they 
are subdued so that they do not attract notice 
by themselves ; they are elfective in the best 
sense of the word because they make them- 
selves felt only in the ensemble. Analysis, in 
fact, is disagreeable, for Cazin’s work is so 
delicately impressive that it seems like scraping 
a portrait by Titian to see how it was painted, 
to seek out the details of his methods. The re- 
sult, however attained, is infinitely beautiful. 
It is beautiful in color, in the sustained unity 
of the atmospheric effect, in truth, in simpli- 
city, in the charm of that real art that depicts 
nature with a faithful eye and sympathetic 
brush, and is infused with the loving tender- 
ness of a poetic temperament. Whether it 
pleases the public, outside of a select few, I do 
not know—but moderately I imagine, though 
Cazin’s place among his fellow-artists is a high 
one. In New York, partly owing to the ex- 
clusive worship of other gods, and partly be- 
cause bis best work has never been seen there, 
he does not hold the rank his marvellous talent 
entitles him to. I trust it may not be long 
before he is fully known and appreciated. 
There is scarcely any living painter whose ac- 
quaintance is so well worth making. 
WIcuiaM A. COFFIN, 


Correspondence. 


A NORTHERN SHOOTING AFFAIR. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: That the South does not monopolize 
the reckless use of firearms, that lax notions 
concerning such recklessness are not confined 
to the authorities of Southern communities 
alone, has been illustrated afresh by an inci- 
dent that came within my observation last 
week. 

The town of Shamokin is one of the largest in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, having 
a contiguous population of from eighteen to 
twenty thousand. One of its citizens, Tovey 
by name, came home from work last Thursday 
evening to find that his wife was at a picnic 
and that no supper had been prepared for him. 
When Mrs, Tovey appeared, a quarrel ensued, 
in which one Shovlin, the wife’s brother, took 
part. It is not certain which of the men first 
armed himself, but Tovey procured an axe 
and Shovlin a revolver. In the fracas Shovlin 
shot at Tovey four times, without other effect 
than to collect a great crowd and to frighten 
the target so badly that he tripped on his axe. 
Shovlin then went to his brother’s house, a few 
blocks distant, and there spent the night. In 
the morning he found a policeman, went with 
him to the Council Chamber, and was fined in 
tbe sum of five dollars for shooting within the 
borough limits. 

One of the Shamokin evening papers had a 
full account of the affair, but the editor has 
not a syllable of censure for this gross abuse 
of power on the part of the town officials. And 
yet what an absurd distinction to draw with 
regard to a boundary line! Had Shovlin been 
considerate enough to take his brother-in-law 
outside the borough limits, a tedious and incon- 
venient journey, to shoot at him with his re- 
volver, all would have been well. But to out- 
rage the councilmanic dignity by trying to 
murder him in the heart of the town was too 
reprehensible, and a monumental penalty is 
necessary to deter future meddlers in family 
quarrels, TARPY. 


LYNCH LAW AND CHRISTIANITY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: I am sorry to see that the ‘‘ Southern 
Pastor ” thinks that I have misrepresented him. 
It seems to me that he must have misrepre- 
sented himself and his Christianity; for he says 
much harder things of himself than any I 
should ever have dared to write. Itis very evi- 
dent that his ‘‘ standard of Christianity ” and 
mine do not agree; but this is no place for a re- 
ligious discussion. However, he says: ‘If any 
one that really understands the conditions can 
suggest a better remedy [than lynch law], no 
one would welcome it more readily than I.” I 
cannot understand how a minister of ‘* Christ’s 
Gospel” could be obliged to ask any layman for 
a better remedy than lawless violence for any 
evil whatsoever. It is astonishing how good 
people who decry professed Anarchists will at 
the same time preach Anarchy themselves. 
The ** Pastor” admits that ‘* the elevation of 
this barbarism by Christian education 
the true method,” but adds, ‘‘ It works a little 
slowly, and meanwhile must innocence, etc.” 
That is, if a man knows that honesty is the 
true method of conducting business, but finds 
‘it works a little slowly,” he is justified in do 
ing a little stealing to help along the good 
cause of his fortunes. 

In spite of all the ‘‘ Pastor’s ” appeal to ‘‘ the 
inherent right of self-defence,” which, by the 
way, has been questioned by many Christians, 
notably the Quakers and the ‘‘noble army of 
martyrs,” he misses altogether the main point 
in dispute, and that is, whether lawless vio- 
lence is the proper cure for lawless violence. 
We certainly shou!d not consider a man justi 
fiable who tried to break his child of the habit 
of swearing by thrashing him and swearing at 
him during the operation. This *‘‘ inherent 
right of self-defence” is too often, in the 
South, made the excuse for aggressive violence 
and murder. The reference to ‘ Pinkerton's 
men ” does not help the ‘‘ Pastor’s” argument. 
The pot should never call the kettle black; it 
does not help to clean the pot a particle. 

I must say finally that I am not a “ Northern 
philanthropist,” but a Southerner, born and 
bred in a slave State, and that my knowledge 
of Southern chivalry and Southern barbarism 
has been acquired by personal experience and 
observation. I regard the characteristic vices 
of the Southern people as the natural outcome 
of generations of slavery. Thomas Jefferson 
has shown that slaveholding not only degrades 
the slave, but also brutalizes the master. It 
makes him unreasonable and violent in his 
temper, ready at all times to resort to force in- 
stead of milder and more Christian means. Be- 
sides, those who hold or have held slaves come 
to regard them as a different race of beings, to 
be governed by different means; and those of 
the *‘ superior race” are always prone to inflict 
all manner of barbaric outrages upon their 
‘*inferiors,” which they would aot tolerate a 
moment if applied to themselves. They utter- 
ly fail to see that he who performs or attempts 
to justify barbaric actions is necessarily a bar- 
barian himself. Wa. SCHUYLER. 

WEBSTER GROVES, ME., August 27, 1889, 
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AMERICAN REPUTATION FOR ILLITE- 
RACY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I have just seen a letter in one of your 
July numbers where your correspondent com- 
plains of the general belief among Englishmen 
in American illiteracy. This reminds me of 
an experience a short time since in St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge. We were wandering 











Sept. 5, 1889] 


about with one of the Fellows, who had been 
cordial and kind’y in his attentions tous. As 
we entered the beautiful dining-hall, my eye 
fell on a fine portrait of Wordsworth, and I 
said, ‘‘ So, this is Wordsworth’s college.” ‘It 
was. Wordsworth is dead,” was the prompt 
though gentle correction. 

Now for the other side. Later in the day 
one of the party was looking over some old 
coins in a curiosity-shop. He bought a three- 
penny piece of the time of Charles IL. 
Presently he asked the price of a Jubilee six- 
pence, and was, surprised to be asked three 
times as much as for his three-pence. He said 
he thought it would be the other way. ‘ Oh,” 
said the man, ‘‘a great many people know 
about the Queen and the Jubilee. Very few 
people here know or care anything about 
Charles IL.” AMERICAN. 

Mont St, MICHEL, August 18, 1889 


WATER-MARKS. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: In No, 1258 of the Nation a reviewer 
raises a question as to the help afforded by 
water-marks in fixing the date of publishing of 
any book. The following may be of interest : 
I have seen a copy of the .ldine (1407) edition 
of ‘ Dictionarium Grwcum,’ in which there are 
at least six different marks. Of six consecu- 
tive sheets or leaves, two have no marks, while 
the remaining four have marks totally unlike. 
In these six sheets there are three, if not four, 
different kinds or qualities of paper distin- 
guishable. WALTER B, SHEPPARD, 


PENN YAN, N. Y,, August 24, 1889. 





SHORT POSTAGE. 
To THE Epriror oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: May I appeal to the charity of the Na- 
tion for relief from an affliction which, if not 
grievous, is persistent and useless? I am in 
more or less continual receipt of letters from 
unknown friends in America on subjects con- 
nected with my letters to the papers or articles 
on Italian art inthe Century. Sometimes they 
are directed to the Century, sometimes to 
Rome, and sometimes to Athens; and general- 
ly bearing a two-cent stamp. I have even re- 
ceived a double letter with a two-cent stamp, 
on which I have had to pay sixteen cents sup- 
plementary postage. Sometimes a directed 
envelope is enclosed with a two-cent stamp 
affixed. This of course, as any simpleton 
should know, is wasted. May I notify corre- 
spondents that my address is always and sim- 
ply “Rome, Italy”; or, if I should be away 
from the city, ‘‘care of F. M. Handley, Bank- 
er,” will reach me quicker? I will not, how- 
ever, any longer notice letters that come to me 
with atwo-centstamp. Human patience draws 
the line there. Under no circumstances put 
Poste restante or the address of my apartment, 
if known, and don’t put Esq. after the name. 

Yours, with many thanks, 

W. J. STILLMAN. 

PIEVE DI Capore, ITALY, August 18, 1889, 


4 RECTIFICATION, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you kindly permit me to give pul- 
licity, through the columns of the Nation, to 
an injustice that has been done me?’ In my 
paper on “ [ridescent Pottery in Mexico,” in 
the currgnt number of Harper's Monthly, Tam 
made to say, ‘‘ My attention was called by an 
American visitor to Mexico, some two years 
ago, to remarkable specimens of iridescent 
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pottery which he had found at Patzcuaro,” 
and later, that I ‘‘took up the clue,” ete. 
During Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's visit to 
Mexico in 1886, 1 was one day praising to him 
the strong art instinct of these people, and, in 
referring to the fact that each section has its 
own particular style of pottery, whose charac- 
teristics readily mark its source, I spoke of the 
exceeding beauty of an iridescent variety 
which I had seen in the interior, but whose 
place of manufacture I knew not. Mr. War 
ner corrected my phraseology, at first with 
indulgent superiority, then with some degree 
of impatience at my insistence, and said : 
‘* You may mean highly lustrous pottery, but 
you cannot mean ‘iridescent’; you do not 
comprehend the true significance of that term ; 
it is out of the question that it be 
ware.” Then he told me briefly the history of 
these lustres in Europe, 

While I am very ignorant of ceramics, save 
Mexican varieties, I do believe that I thoroughly 
understand the exact value of all terms, whose 
use I may permit myself, of the English lan- 
guage. I was much nettled by Mr. Warner's 
contradiction, and I assured him that while the 
ware might be not like that he mentioned, it 
was surely iridescent, and that I would prove 


iridescent ’ 


it to him. This was before Mr. Warner went 
to Morelia or Patzcuaro. While he was at 
Toluca, I found at an Indian fair near Mexico 
some little jugs of the ware, which I pur 
chased. It chanced that I, with some friends, 
visited Toluca on the day that Mr. Warner 
first went to Morelia, he taking the train from 
which we descended ; when we met him on the 
platform, I laughingly told him that I was 
ready to make good my ‘ I-told-you-so.” On 
his return from Patzcuaro he brought four or 
five pieces, miniature cups and goblets, not 
over two or three inches long, and with barely 
a trace of the exquisite lustre. I helped him 
pack them, wrapping them all in a towel for 
transportation, and I then promised to find 
and send to him some of the handsome 
placques of which I had told bim 

For overa year [ worked bard and constantly 
to trace this pottery—how hard no one would 
believe, save those who know the almost in- 
superable difliculties of obtaining definite or 
accurate information in Mexico. <A few brief 
lines setting forth these obstacles were elimi 
nated from my paper, like all else tending to 
show my true partinthe matter. Dr. Prime, 
in his ‘‘ Introduction” to my paper, says: ‘* Mr 
Warner took measures to trace these wares to 
their origin,” and, by implication, that ‘* the 
result ” of those ‘* measures” was my * adven- 
turous journey.” The only measure he took 
was the stimulating, as aforesaid, of my pride 
and determination by his scepticism, and he 
had absolutely no other part in the matter. It 
is true that until Mr. Warner told mel did 
not know the importance of the beautiful ware, 
but it is equally true that 1 first told him, not 
he me, of its existence. 

He knew that I had no resources but the 
earnings of my pen, yet, notwithstanding all 
the interest felt by himself and others in ob- 
taining information, no one of them suggested 
advancing funds to prosecute, and which 
would have greatly expedited, the discovery. 
Every penny of the expenses incurred was 
earned by me by my pen-work, and I have 
never received any compensation save the 
usual rates from Harper's for my article. I 
refer to this point only because I think Dr. 
Prime's wording would give the impression 
that I was employed to study up the subject. 
When at last I learned where the pottery was 
made, I wrote to Mr. Warner, simply as a 
friend, naming the place and stating my inten- 





tion to go there shortly. A week or two lat 
I was told that a certain gentleman had ¢ 
to the City of Mexico, commissioned by bis 
timate friend, Mr. Warner, to visit San Felips 
and learn the process of 
I wrote to this gentleman that we might 





operate, but received no answer, nor do I know 
what truth there was in the rumor of 


sion 

A good many people in Mexico had become 
interested in my sustaining my assertions t 
Mr. Warner, whose strictures in Harper's bad 
aroused some ill-feeling, so that numbers w 


remember the circumstances as [related t! 


at the time. As soon as I returned f: s 
Felipe, a railroad emplovee— I believe he was a 
conductor—thought he saw profit in the war 
und he exported two car-loads, which he put 


on sale in the curiosity shops in Ei } 

Santa Fé, in California, and elsewhere My 
Warner and Dr. Prime meanwhile wy: 

me, saying that they would gladly ropes 
the costs if I] would send them some spe 

I had bought at San Felipe a large crat 

ware, and had it carried onan Indiar uk 
to Guanaxuato, where | repacked i amd 
shipped it by Wells, Fargo X Co to Mox 





The express messenger stowed it under al 
of heavy boxes, and much tw 
I at once procured more through tl 
friends, and, to insure its safety ‘ 
hand basket all the way t El Pas wher 1 
sentto Mr. Warner and Dr. Prin & bax 
each, asa present. In view of t 
stances, I think it unfair and ungra that 
Dr. Prime should sav, describing those 
**Thev had been discovered by Mr. Charl 
Dudley Warner ina shop ina Mextcar ty 
The notes of the « Xpress Company, tl ey 
of parties who saw me pack the ware a ! 
it from El Paso, and Dr. Prime's own lett 
acknowledgment of the box, which he received 
February 7, ISSS (not ‘“‘ two vears ago™, w 
prove this 

My first acconnt of the expedition was 1 
received by Dr wl Mr. Wa 
bad a-k+d me to and | was pas 
communication much of the time for several 
months after posting it, being banished t 
the hot coast lands by the phvsicians, wl 


pronounced me dying from lung troubles 
principally due to exposure incurred on the 
San Felipe trip. This delayed my paper's ay 

pearance nearlv avear. | had written also a 
umorous account of the trip, setting fort! 
of Mr. Warner led up t: 

a copy was sent to Mr. Warner of this sketch, 






how the scepticism 


which appeared in a leading journal of March 
11, ISS, 

Tam ata loss to know why 
have takensuch liberties with my manuscript. 
Surely Mr. Warner would not prompt er coun 
tenance such misrepresentations; it is in naught 
derogatory to him that he should have been 
wrong and I right, in a matter relating to a 
country that he had known but a few days, 
and I familiarly from chilahood. But if Mr. 
Warner had seen fit to take exceptions to my 
wording, would not the courteous and just 
course have been to advise me of such ob je« 
tions, making the employment of the paper 
contingent upon my optional modification of 
the phrases which, for the sake of argument, I 
will say he might have considered vaingloriou 
at his expense? But, no! Mr. Warner himself 
pronounced the paper “good” and available 
in a letter which I have before me, and in the 
course of several weeks that they (he and Dr. 
Prime) had my paper, awaiting my forwarding 
of the names of the substances J] had sent to be 
analyzed, they made not the slightest sugges 
tion of such changes, to which I most certainly 
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would have not consented, but would have re- 
called my paper, without filling the blanks in 
question, 

It may be said that the changes are editorial. 
But, asa point of delicacy, Mr, Warner could 
not countenance, in an office where he fills an 
editorial position, alterations which rob me of 
my just dues to redound to his credit. And al- 
though one, to be sure, knows that the manu- 
scripts one offers to a periodical are subject, if 
accepted, to editing, this relates to matters of 
form only, and does not authorize the interpo- 
lation in a writer’s paper, and over bis name, 
of sentiments or statements diametrically the 
opposite of those he has expressed. Again, the 
editor of Harper's cannot be responsible for 
the statements so utterly at variance with the 
facts, in Dr, Prime’s introduction to my mis- 
used paper. I have written to Mr. Warner, 
asking him, as the person who put me in com- 
munication with Dr. Prime, to see that this 
wrong is righted ; but, lest his absence from 
home, or other cause, prevent or postpone such 
act of justice, I appeal to the press to make 
known the facts, which I declare, by all that I 
hold most sacred, are as I have stated. Also, 
as in my isolated place of dwelling I fail to see 
the current news regularly, I beg that some 
lover of justice will forward to me anything 
which may be published in this connection, 
that my cause may not go by default, as must 
be if my silence and failure to reply should 
make me appear to acquiesce in opposing state- 
ments, Y. H. Appis. 
1889, 


CHiivaHvuaA, Mexico, August 7, 


Notes. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S Sons publish this month 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Master of Bal- 
lantrae,’ and announce besides the second vol- 
ume of Champlin and Apthorp’s ‘ Cyclopadia 
of Musie and Musicians’; ‘Whither? A Theo 
logical Question for the Times,’ by the Rev. C, 
A. Briggs; ‘ Foreign Missions: Their Place in 
the Pastorate, in Prayer, in Conferences,’ by 
the Rev. Augustus C. Thompson; and ‘ A Col- 
lection of the Letters of Dickens, 1833-1870.’ 
Scribner & Welford will shortly issue ‘ The 
Memoir of Count Carlo Gozzi,’ translated by 
John Addington Symonds, with essays of his 
own on Italian impromptu, comedy, ete. 

Franklin’s Autobiography is to be printed 
once more in the Nuggets Series of the Messrs. 
Putnam, and edited once more by Mr, John 
Bigelow. 

Mr. John T. Morse, jr.’s, biography of Frank- 
lin for the American Statesmen Series will ap- 
pear immediately. ‘ Two Coronets,’ a novel 
by Miss Mary Agnes Tincker, is also in the press 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘Jacob and Japheth; or, Bible Growth and 
Religion from Abrabam to Daniel,’ is in the 
press of T, Whittaker. 

An illustrated translation of W. Heimburg’s 
new novel, ‘Lora, the Major’s Daughter,’ is 
announced for immediate publication by 
Worthington Co. 

‘In and Around Berlin,’ by an American 
lady, Mrs, Norton, will shortly appear with the 
imprint of A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 

A translation by Mrs. Wilson of Victor Tis- 
sot’s ‘ Unknown Switzerland’ comes to us from 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. Graphic, vivacious, : 
enthusiastic, it will serve as a vivid reminder of 
past pleasure to those who have witnessed the 
scenes it describes, and to inspire the untravel- 
led with desire to see for themselves. Stories, 
anecdotes, accounts of mgnners and customs, 
and fragments of history diversify the dili- 
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gence-travel and mountain-climbing. Our au- 
thor detests the large hotels, the dress-coat 
waiter, Cook’s tourists, the mountain railways; 
and, as the book’s name implies, he deals large- 
ly with the less commonplace experiences in 
Swiss sight-seeing. We hear, for instance, 
much of La Gruyére, very little or nothing of 
Chamouni or the Rigi. The faults of the trans- 
lation interfere but slightly with the pleasur- 
ableness of the book, 

The appearance of the twenty-second annual 
issue of Poor’s indispensable ‘ Railroad Ma- 
nual,’ for 1889, calls for no remark that has 
not been repeated twenty times. The preface 
will be found very instructive, especially on its 
retrospective side, cognizance being taken of 
the republic’s having begun its second cen- 
tury this year. A population of 4,000,000 in 
1789 has grown to 65,000,000, and, in the sixty 
years ending in 1888, has built for itself 156,082 
miles of railroad, at a rate since 1865 of 5,260 
miles per annum. Mr. Poor estimates the 
number of railroad employees at six per mile 
(say 936,000); the number of employees in af- 
filiated and dependent industries at five per 
mile (780,000). These, with their families, 
make a total of 8,850,000, or nearly a seventh 
of the population. One can readily imagine 
the influence of this interest on legislation in 
favor of free excharge and against protection, 
could it ever be consciously exerted in this di- 
rection. But we well know that ignorance 
and selfishness abound even in the highest 
walks of railroading as of manufactures. 

Two or three medical books of the present 
year have a general interest. Dr. J. L. Corn- 
ing’s ‘Treatise on Headache and Neuralgia’ 
(E. B. Treat) is from the pen of a prolific 
writer upon neurology. It gives a layman the 
impression tbat the author must know a good 
deal about a subject upon which he writes so 
much; but the frequent technicalities deny to 
such a reader much direct benefit. To the pro- 
fession it would probably be more acceptable 
if less diffuse. The index is not as complete as 
a book intended for reference requires, The 
same publisher sends us a revised edition of 
the late Dr. Beard’s ‘ Nervous Exhaustion,’ edit- 
ed by Dr. Rockwell, a suggestive book by an 
original man. Its style is more discursive than 
directly didactic, and the author's enthusiasm 
colors some of the statements. Dr. Beard’s 
enthusiasm, however, did much to stimulate 
attention to functional nervous diseases. In 
certain social circles, or planes, it is confident- 
ly believed that the doctors take out damaged 
eyes, and, after repair, replace them, and that 
silver plates inserted in the skull are the correct 
finish for trepanning. Achievements nearly 
as startling are becoming actual every-day af- 
fairs in surgery, as we are reminded by a re- 
print of Dr. De Forest Willard’s paper ‘On 
Osteotomy for Anterior Curves of the Legs’ 
(Med. and Surg. Reporter). The plain Eng- 
lish of osteotomy is bone-cutting. Children 
whose legs utterly fail as locomotive agents by 
reason of eccentric and numerous curves, have 
them rectified and made useful by skilful treat- 
ment, whichin this case means wonderful frac- 
tures and cuttings of bone. The author frank- 
ly remarks that he has ‘‘never ventured be- 
yond six osteotomies at one time,” although he 
adds, ‘‘as high as ten have been performed.” 
The degraded physical life that has resulted in 
such travesties of limbs is frightful to contem- 
plate, while the courage and tender cruelty by 
which this remarkable mechanical reforma- 
tion is accomplished are worthy of all praise. 

Seldomer than one conid wish does one find 
in the Magazine of American History sub- 
stantial contributions to knowledge like Mr. 
Robert Stiles’s article inthe September num- 








ber, ‘‘ Lincoln’s Restoration Policy for Virgi- 
nia.” Messrs. Hay and Nicolay should be 
thankful for it when their narrative reaches 
this point—so near the end—of President Lin- 
coln’s career. Mr. Stiles, touching the famous 
interview with Judge Campbell, on board Ad- 
miral Porter’s flagship below Richmond on 
April 5, 1865, quotes the Admiral’s ‘ Incidents 
of the Civil War’ and Grant’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
which contradict each other as to Porter’s be- 
ing present, but agree in stating that the Presi- 
dent, then and there, gave Gen. Weitzel an order 
topermit the Legislature of “Virginia to meet 
at once for the purpose of bringing the State 
back into the Union. Admiral Porter also 
represents himself to have quickly changed 
Mr. Lincoln’s mind, and to have pursued and 
recalled the order. Mr. Stiles proves, as we 
think, that this order was sent subsequently 
from City Point by the President. But his 
main contention is, that Mr. Lincoln was the 
author and sponsor of the call on April 11 fora 
meeting of the General Assembly, and that 
only on the 13th did he, in Washington, at 
Secretary Stanton’s instance, change his mind 
and with his own hand prohibit the meeting. 
Gen. Grant represents this countermanding to 
have been done independently by the Secreta- 
ry while the President was still in the neigh- 
borhood of Richmend. 

The ‘‘ instantaneous photograph ” and ‘ pro- 
cess ” engraving seem to have been foreordain- 
ed for recording what it is the fashion to call 
the ‘ origins” of State-founding like that of 
Oklahoma. ‘Those who wish to study the phy- 
siognomy of an American settlement in the act, 
so to speak, will do well to read Mr. Hamilton 
8S. Wicks’s article on ‘‘ The Opening of Okla- 
homa ” in the Cosmopolitan for September. 
The pictures, with dates affixed, tell almost the 
whole story. 

The Portfolio for August (Macmillan) basa 
certain uniformity of contents as helping toa 
better knowledge and appreciation of three 
artists, viz., an English sculptor of to-day, E, 
Roscoe Mullins, an English engraver of the 
last century, William Woollett, and the Ger- 
man naturalist and animal designer, Joseph 
Wolf, Examples of the work of each are given. 
Mr. Mullins’s performance has already been so 
considerable that Mr. Walter Armstrong’s in- 
troduction of him to the public would appear 
almost superfluous. Mr. Armstrong is an in- 
terested admirer, but by no means a thick-and- 
thin eulogist. Incidentally he has much to 
say in praise of a recent provincial foundation, 
the Harris Museum, at Preston, for which Mr, 
Mullins sculptured the pediment. The build- 
ing contains a library, a museum, and a pic- 
ture-gallery, and seems well worth a visit from 
rich Americans who have not yet made their 
wills. 

At the last meeting of the American Library 
Association, Miss Mary S, Cutler of the New 
York State Library presented the results of an 
inquiry into the practice of libraries having 
10,000 volumes and upwards as to Sunday 
opening. Miss Cutler is a decided advocate of 
this practice, but a very fair and temperate 
one, and, as she wishes to pursue the subject 
further, she ‘‘ will gratefully welcome any bit 
of experience throwing new light upon it,” pro 
orcon. Out of 59 college libraries heard from, 
as many as 12 are open on Sunday; oniy 3 out 
of 11 theological-seminary libraries. In Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary and College, on!y religious 
books may be taken out. 

The annual report just published by the 
Trustees of the Art Institute of Chitago tells 
of their mature deliberation last summer, with- 
out opposition fromm any quarter, to open the 
Museum free to the public on Surday, in addi- 
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tion to the free Saturday, This step ‘‘has ap- 
peared to justify itself from the beginning.” 
In March last the number of visitors was 6,616. 
The cost of the opening has been $400 per an- 
num. 

Under the unexplained name ‘‘ The Kyrle 
Society,” a number of persons started twelve 
years ago a movement “‘to bring beauty home 
tothe people.” They confine their ministra- 
tion to London alone, and this with the less 
regret because it is in London that beauty is 
most needed, and further ‘‘ that the refusal of 
the London Society to undertake work at a 
distance often stimulates an outlying district 
to start a Kyrie Society of its own.” There 
are already eight or nine provincial societies 
of this sort, it appears. The original society 
has four branches devoted to the four objects: 
(a) of providing and Jaying out for public use 
open spaces in towns; (b) decorating with pic- 
tures and otherwise hospitals, workmen’s 
clubs, and parish rooms; (c) giving musical 
performances; and (d) distributing literature. 
The members of the society work at these 
tasks gratuitously, and therefore the money 
cost of its doings is but small. Nor are regu- 
lar fixed dues exacted, but anv one by con- 
tributing in money or in labor becomes a mem- 
ber for the year. Moreover, all its tendency 
being unsectarian, church buildings have to 
be eschewed; but there are mentioned as hav- 
ing been taken in hand by the Decorative Com 
mittee during ISSS, ‘ta Roman Catholie Boys’ 
Club, a temperance hall, a Wesleyan mission- 
room, a Girls’ Re reation-room in charge of 
the All-Hallows Sisters, and another managed 
by two deaconesses.” We extract this infor- 
mation from the ‘ Transactions of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Art and 
its Applications to Industry,’ a volume lately 
reviewed in these columns, and the matter 
seems worthy of the consideration of Ameri- 
cans alike in cities and in country towns. 

The Real Academia de la Historia of Ma- 
drid proposes a worthy celebration of the Co- 
lumbus centennial by offering prizes of 30,000 
and 15,000 pesetas (about $6,000 and $5,000) for 
the best works on the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards from the time of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and the social, political, 
and economical results following upon them. 
Works written in Spanish, French, English, 
German, and Italian will be considered, and the 
successful authors will receive, in addition to 
the money, 500 copies of their books, which will 
be printed by the Academy. The tribunal will 
comprise the diplomatic representatives in 
Spain of any country presenting a work in the 
competition, within the time, which is limited 
te January 1, 1892. Any of our scholars desir- 
ing further information on the subject can ad- 
dress the secretaries of the Academy, Sefiores 
Juan Valera and Juan F, Riano. 


—In Scribner's, Mr. Andrew Lang takes up 
with some asperity the cause of Alexandre Du- 
mas, in an essay which, though of little criti- 
cal value, is written with even more spirit and 
cleverness than one confidently expects in this 
critic’s defence of bis own favorites. Roman- 
tic literature is really the thing at stake in the 
discussion, though Dumas rather than Sir Wal- 
ter is chosen for the topic, and in more than 
one vehement passage the attack is pressed 
upon the unnamed but easily discerned Ameri- 
can novelist who is the champion of ‘ the 
school of the future”—of realism without 
any disguises. Mr. Lang’s paper does not at 


tempt more than the avowal of his own taste 
in tiction, and his faith that he is one of a mul 
titude of witnesses to the immortality of fic- 
tion as it was; but it is entertaining and tonic. 
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It is, moreover, a pleasure to see a literary 
paper in the great magazines of this city, since 
their inattention to literature, except on special 
occasions, is so marked a characteristic. In 
the railroad series we have this month an ex- 
tremely well-managed article upon Safety Ap 
pliances; and a second special article is devoted 
to the subject of the ‘‘ Small Arms of European 
Armies,” in which the quality of our own 
armament is much scoffed at. We should no- 
tice, also, the beginning of a novel by Harold 
Frederic, which opens in the Mohawk Valley 
in 1757, and promises to be an adventurous 
story laid in an interesting period and country. 


—The Century opens with one of Mr. Ham- 
ilton Gibson’s ever welcome illustrated arti 
cles on the delicate things of nature. In this 
case it is the butterflies as ** winged botanists ” 
that he employs penand pencil on, and with his 
usual success in both. Mr. Wores’s pictures in 
Japan are also noticeable for their effects as 
engraved, and illustrate the interest of an ar- 
tist in that country as plainly on the asthetic 
side as his agreeable text records the impres 
sion he received of the people. The third fully 
illustrated paper is upon the subject of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, whom Mr. Paine 
finds in King Menephtah. His argument is 
very learned and exhaustive, and involves the 
telling of a very interesting piece of Egyptian 
history, together with the tragedy which there 
was in the slaying of the Pharaoh's only son, 
Seti: Menephtah, by the angel of the Lord in 
his passage over Egypt. A remarkably com- 
plete series of cuts informs us as completely as 
is possible of the features and figure of the king 
and of his heir in whom his line came to an 
end. A paper of special interest to students of 
Napoleon consists of some unpublished letters 
of English officers, and a diary kept by one of 
them on the voyage to St. Helena, in which the 
conversation and trivial acts of the ex-Emperor 
are closely noted. Mr. Kennan tells the history 
of the Kara prison, for the misery of which his 
earlier papers have prepared us without mak 
ing the story any the less revolting now that it 
is read in full. Masaccio is the subject of Mr 
Cole’s Italian engraving—an admirable group 
from the fresco of the Tribute Money at Flo- 
rence; and Mr. Stillman takes the cecasion to 
define again realism and naturalism in art. A 
spirited war-poem by Mr. Roche also deserves 
mention. 


— Alike to those who grieve or rage over the 
word reliable, and to those who contemplate it 
with equanimity, the opinion touching it of the 
chief editor of the great English Dictionary 
now in course of publication will be of interest. 
Dr. Murrey, as might have been expected, 
maintains that reliable is ‘* good, useful, well- 
formed, and ancient” ; thus accepting the cha- 
racter of it demonstrated again and again by 
Dr, Fitzedward Hall, especially in what bis en- 
dorser calls “‘bis scholarly and exhaustive 
treatise, ‘On English Adjectives in -ad/e.’" The 
incisive winding-up of Dr. Murray's defence of 
the expression is in these terms |Nofes and 
Queries for August 17): 

‘** When will people learn that the history of 
words, as of anything else, can be learned only 
by putting one’s self in the position of a learner, 
and ought not to be invented to give support 
to pet prejudices or aversions Let a man 
who has a chronic antipathy to reliable sav 
frankly, ‘I know nothing about the history of 
this word, and I care less; but its color ir- 
ritates me and drives me furious’ We should 
then know where we were. and keep out of his 
way, recognizing that the case was one not for 
the etymologist or lexicographer, but for the 


pathologist.” 


—Apropos of our articles on Mme. de Staél, 





particularly as a conversationist, a Western 
correspon lent writes: 


‘In 1557, introduced at Sunnyside as a 
fnend of Commissioner Ellsworth, 1 enjoyed 
an hour’s talk with Washington Irving. It 
will be remembered that it was with Ellsworth 
that Irving made the tour to the Rockies in 
1SG2 which he commemorated in his ‘ Tour on 
the Prairies’ He recalled with special plea 
sure his crossing a river, tied up in a skin bag 
that closed around his neck, and was held up- 
right by a swimming Indian, as Irving could 
not swim. But, as [ had been an Italian tra 
veller, he soon began to talk of his visit to 
Italy, about 1805, when he had just attained 
his majority. In Rome the chief reunion of 
strangers Was at the palace of Baron | Wiilam! 
von Humboldt, then Prussian Minister Resi 
dent, and easily first among the literati. His 
residence was in the Trastevere, on the right 
of the street leading from the bridge of St 
Angelo to St. Peter's. Mme de Stac! was then 
in Rome, and just inspired with * Corinne,’ the 
culmination of her genius. She was seldom 
absent from Humboldt’s conversazioni, and 
was the observed of all observers. What Irv 
ing most vividly reealled about these gather 
ings was that De Staél was their uncrowned 
queen. She was already in the afternoon of 
he: lays, and few ladies there present were so 
pla.o-looking, but her passing pleasing tongue 
always drew listeners swarming around her 
It seemed thatthe voung and beautiful ladies 
must be envious as they saw themselves de 
serted by all men of bead or heart for one who 
had no visible charms.” 


Dr. Giuseppe Pitrd of Palermo is rapidly 
bringing to a successful termination his gigan 
tic enterprise of ilustrating the life of the Si 
cilian people in all its ramifications, We have 
already noticed his collections of Sicilian popu 
lar songs, tales, proverbs, festivals, and chil 
dren's games. To these fourteen stout volumes 
he has just added four which are perbaps of 
even greater interest than their predecessors 
Phey are devoted to uses, customs, beliefs, and 
prejudices ( Biblioteca delle Tradizioni pope 
lari siciliane,’ vols. xiv-xvii. Palermo: C. Clau 
sen), and offer a rich mine for the student of 
superstitions, The first volume contains two 
extensive mon gral hs, one upon the carniv al 
and the historical development of its celebra 
tion, and the other upon the survival of Carlo 
Vingian traditions among the peeple. The lat- 
ter is of the greatest value to the student of the 
medizval epics of the cycle of Charlemagne, 
and reveals popular interest which is amazing. 
In ISS) there were in Palermo no less than nine 
permanent puppet shows devoted exclusively 
to the representation of plays from the Carlo- 
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ingian epics. In ISS3 there were in the rest 
t To these 


he island sixteen such shows 
must be added the professional story-tellers, 
one of whom requires sixty days to exhaust his 
repertory. The professional singer of these 
epics is now found only in Naples. The Car- 
lovingian traditions also survive in many local 
legends. It is worth noting tnat traditions of 
the Arthurian cycle are almost entirely want- 
ing, an additional proof of the courtly and 
literary nature of this cycle. The first volume 
also contains articles on itinerant musicians 
and dances, cries of street venders, dresses, 
and household utensils, customs of the workers 
in the sulphur mines and of sailors and fisher- 
men. 


—The second volume is devoted to the va- 
rious customs ¢onnected with marriage, birth, 
death, the relation contracted by godparents 
‘il comparatico ™), and the mysterious Sicilian 
institutions of the mafia and omertd. The lat- 
ter (meaning ‘‘ manliness,” from Lat. homo) is 
the sentiment of independence of social laws, 
and the solution of all controversies by vio 
lence or by the arbitration of the most promi 
nent representatives of the omertad in the neigh- 
borhood. In other words, the omer{a is pre- 
cisely the same spirit which prevails to such an 
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alarming extent in our own Southern States. 
The mafia (the origin of which is doubtful) is 
harder to define, and does not seem to differ 
essentially from the omertad, although by some 
it is made a synonym of brigandage and or- 
ganized theft (camorra and malandrinagyio). 
Other articles in this volume treat of gestures 
(we notice that Dr, Pitr® frequently cites our 
own Garrick Mallery), nicknames, impreca- 
tions, oaths, and greetings. The third volume 
is devoted to customs, superstitions, proverbs, 
ete., connected with agriculture, botany, zo- 
ology, ete., and contains in its five hundred 
pages a mine of material for the student of 
comparative mythology. The fourth volume 
is perhaps the most remarkable of all from the 
last-named standpoint on account of an exten- 
sive monograph of over two hundred pages 
upon supernatural and wonderful beings. We 
can now oply call the attention of those inte- 
rested in the history of witchcraft, etc., to this 
remarkable article. The remaining chapters 
are devoted to lucky and unlucky persons and 
things, buried treasures, uses and beliefs of 
children, and miscellaneous beliefs and super- 
stitions. In the chapter on lucky and unlucky 
persons and things some astonishing details are 
given in regard to the lottery in Italy. In 1884 
252,582,882 lottery tickets were sold, about 
eight and one-third to each inhabitant of the 
kingdom. <A Neapolitan buys on an average 
fourteen and a half; a Sicilian about the same; 
a Venetian twelve; a Tuscan and a Roman 
over seven; a Lombard, a Modenese, and a 
Ligurian, a little over four; an Umbrian and 
an inhabitant of the Marches, hardly one and a 
half. What a story these figures tell ! 


—To the fourth volume are appended a glos- 
sary and an excellent index, and the value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by the admirable 
bibliographical notes which follow each chap- 
ter or article. Pitré’s great work will be com- 
pleted by a nineteenth volume (now in the press) 
on popular medicine. It is impossible to speak 
too higbly of this remarkable achievement, the 
like of which no other country can show, and 
we are lost in amazement when we reflect that 
it is the work of one man, a practising physi- 
cian of narrow means. May he find his reward 
in the gratitude and remembrance not only of 
his countrymen, but of the students of popular 
customs and literature all over the world. Nor 
should we forget the enlightened publishers 
who have made this national monument possi- 
ble. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. 


Natural Inheritance. By Francis Galton, 
F.R.S. Macmillan & Co. 1889, 


Mr. GALTON’S book has a twofold interest, 
viz., that of the questions under discussion and 
the results to which his inquiry points, and 
that of the methods employed in the investi- 
gation, The author’s own keen pleasure in 
his work seems to be almost equally divided 
between these two aspects of it, though the 
novelty of the pursuit and the mysterious and 
alluring harmony of mathematical processes 
give a zest and attractiveness to the points of 
pure method, which the author at several 
places acknowledges with delightful frankness, 
and which cannot be paralleled by the satisfac- 
tion which the substantial results of the in- 
quiry afford. Mr, Galton is not a professed 


mathematician, and one must admire the con- 
scientious care, the courage, and the skill with 
which he has employed the refined methods of 
the theory of probability (or, more specifically, 
the theory of error) in interpreting his statis- 
tical data, 


The schemes adopted for tracking 
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out the currents of heredity which underlie 
these given facts, the discrimination and care 
with which the details of these schemes are 
worked out, and the painstaking elucidation of 
the methods so as to bring them within the 
grasp of the non-mathematical reader (pro- 
vided, alas! that he ‘‘ brace himself to a sus- 
tained effort ”)—all these are alike worthy of 
the highest praise. 

The point about which everything centres in 
the main portion of the book is the question of 
regression, Given a parent possessing some at- 
tribute in an exceptional degree, are the chil- 
dren of this parent Jikely to possess it in the 
same or a higher degree; or, on the other hand, 
are they likely to possess it in a lower degree ?/ 
In other words, is there likely to be a regres- 
sion towards the general level of the race? Mr. 
Galton not only answers this question in the 
affirmative, but, surprising as it may seem, 
gives a numerical measure of the degree of this 
regression, which applies to all those attributes 
in human beings which he has investigated. 

But a difficulty confronts us at the very 
threshold. It is not only one, but two parents 
that are concerned in this matter ; and their 
variations from the standard of the race—as 
regards the attribute under discussion—may be 
either alike or opposite, and they may be of 
different degrees of intensity. Must we con- 
cern ourselves with the status of each parent, 
or is it sufficient to consider the aggregate or 
average of the two ? Mr. Galton satisfied him- 
self by an arguiment which we have not space 
to present, but which it will be necessary to 
mention again further on, that the average 
character of the two parents is all that need 
be taken into account: so that, for example, 
the children of a very tall father and a mother 
of middle height are likely to present the same 
peculiarities of stature as do the children of a 
pair both of whom are moderately tall. And 
very fortunate it is for Mr. Galton’s purposes 
that such should be the case; for it is plain 
that a very far greater mass of statistics would 
be required to reach conclusions of any trust- 
worthiness if every important difference in the 
combination of the two parents required sepa- 
rate classification and discussion. 

In the above illustration we have used sta- 
ture as the attribute under consideration; in 
Mr. Galton’s book by far the longest and most 
important discussion is that of the data of sta- 
ture, these being, for a variety of reasons, best 
suited to the purpose. And here a minor point 
arises, which, however, is very easily disposed 
of. Since the standard height of women is 
different from that of men, a vexatious com- 
plexity would continually present itself in the 
discussion were it not obviated by the device of 
enlarging all the female measures in the pro- 
portion in which the average male height ex- 
ceeds the average female height. This is ac- 
complished by adding eight one-hundredths to 
the height of each female, or, roughly, one 
inch for every foot. The height of tne female, 
thus increased, Mr. Galton calls her ‘ trans- 
muted” height, and the introduction of these 
transmuted females obliterates the question of 
sex in the remainder of the discussion, the 
average male height being henceforth the sole 
standard. The height obtained by taking the 
average of that of the father and that of the 
transmuted mother, gives the stature of a ficti- 
tious being very appropriately denominated 
the Mid-Parent. Now, Mr. Galton finds from 
a large array of figures, and verifies in an in- 
genious variety of ways, that on the average 
the deviation of a child from the standard 
height is two-thirds the deviation of its mid- 
parent. This is the numerical determination 
above alluded to. Thus, the mean stature of 
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the population with which Mr. Galton is dealing 
being 681/ inches, a mid-parent whose height is 
7144 inches will usually have children whose 
mean height (female heights being transmuted, 
of course) is 7044 inches. Mr. Galton expresses 
this fact by saying that in the matter of sta- 
ture the ‘* regression” from mid-parent to child 
is two-thirds. It would have been more in 
accordance with mathematical and physical 
usage in analogous matters to call this fraction 
the ‘‘ coefficient of regression,” or ‘‘ factor of 
regression”; a ‘‘ regression” of two-thirds sug- 
gests the idea that two-thirds of the deviation 
is lost, rather than that two-thirds is retained. 

It will be well tosay a word here as to the 
reasons why this phenomenon of regression 
might be expected a priori to take place. Two 
such reasons may be given, both of which are 
but lightly touched on by Galton, as indeed, in 
the present state of knowledge, they must be. 
The first is that unless such a tendency to re- 
gression existed, deviations from the original 
type of the race would rapidly become more 
and more exaggerated, a state of things which 
is in general contradictory to the doctrine of 
organic stability—a doctrine which is some 
what vaguely but very suggestively discussed 
in the introductory part of Mr. Galton’s book. 
While this reason rests upon a final cause for 
regression, the second reason points to an effi- 
cient cause of that phenomenon. As Mr. Gal 
ton puts it (p. 104): ‘* The child inherits partly 
from his parents, partly from his ancestry. In 
every population that intermarries freely, 
when the genealogy of any man is traced far 
backwards, his ancestry will be found to con 
sist of such varied elements that they are in- 
distinguishable from a sample taken at hap- 
hazard from the general population.” ‘The 
point becomes plainer if we make use of the 
term “ latent elements,” which Mr. Galton em 
ploys elsewhere in the discussion of this matter. 
It is impossible, namely, for the offspring of 
two parents actually to present in his own per- 
son ail the characteristics of them both; some 
of the physiological elements which determine 
these personal characteristics are transmitted 
to the offspring, and are capable of being fur 
ther transmitted to his descendants, though 
not manifesting themselves in his own personal 
development. Now, since a given pair of in- 
dividuals possess in their constitution such 
‘latent elements,” representing in a greater or 
less degree an indefinite number of preceding 
generations, their children’s characteristics 
will be in some wise compounded of the visible 
characteristics of the parent pair and of the 
characteristics of this near and remote ances 
try ;and hence, from the consideration adduced 
in the foregoing quotation, there will be a 
tendency to regression towards the general 
type of the race. 

To go back: we have seen that when the mid- 
parent’s stature exceeds the standard by three 
inches, the child’s stature may be expected to 
exceed the standard by two inches; the child’s 
peculiarity—its deviation from the average— 
may be expected to be two-thirds the pecu- 
liarity of the mid-parent. But let us reverse 
the question: given a man who is taller than 
the average, what may we infer as to his mid- 
parent! The answer is not at all what one 
might at first blush give; it is not by any 
means true that the probabilities are that the 
mid-parent’s stature will show an excess over 
the average three-halves as great as that of the 
child. Quite the contrary: though it is true 
that, given a tall mid-parent, the child is apt to 
be less tall than the mid-parent, it is also true 
that given a tall child, the mid-parent is apt 
to be less tall than the child. Though the child 





is apt to be more mediocre than the parent, it 
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mediocre than the child. 
this seeming paradox is very simple: given 
that a parent is exceptional, it is true that the 
child is apt to be less exceptional; but given 
that a child is exceptional, this may be due 
either to its parents being equally or more ex 


The explanation of 


ceptional, or to the child being an exceptional 
child of comparatively mediocre parents. Now, 
mediocrity is so extremely preponderant in 
numbers, the number of people who are near 
the average is so very much greater than that 
of people who differ from the average in a 
marked degree, that in spite of the chances be 
ing against a given mediocre pair giving rise to 
exceptional offspring, the whole great mass of 
mediocre people will furnish among them a 
greater number of exceptional children than 
will the small body of exceptional parents. 
There is thus regression trom mid-parent to 
child, and also regression from child to mid- 
parent; and in the same sense in which the 
former is measured by the fraction two-thirds, 
Mr. Galton finds that the latter is measured by 
the fraction one-third. Sothat, in a popula 
tion whose averege height is 6S', inches, if the 
height of the mid-parent is 71 
safest guess for the height of the child is 70‘, 
inches; while if the height of the child is 71 
inches, the safest guess for the height of the 
mid-parent is 69°, Before leaving this 
point, we may be permitted to quote this com 
ment of Galton’s on its significance (p. 100): 


inches, the 


inches, 


“The law of Regression tells heavily against 
the full hereditary transmission of any gilt. 
Only a few out of many children would be 
likely to differ from mediocrity so widely as 
their Mid-Parent, and stiil tewer would ditfer 
as widely as the more exceptional of the two 
Parents. The more bountifully the Parent is 
gifted by nature, the more rare will be bis 
good fortune if he begets a son who is as rich- 
ly endowed as himself, and still more so if he 
has a son who is endowed yet more lar; 


rely. 


But the law is even-handed: it levies an equal 
succession-tax on the transmission of badness 
as of goodness. If it discourages the extra- 
vagant hopes of a gifted parent that his chil 
dren will inherit all his powers, it no less dis- 
countenances extravagant fears that they will 
inherit all his weakness and disease, 

**It must be clearly understood that there is 
nothing in these statements to invalidate the 
general doctrine that the children of a gifted 
pair are much more likely to be gifted than 
the children of a mediocre pair. They merely 
express the fact that the ablest of all the chil- 
dren of a few gifted pairs is not likely to be as 
gifted as the ablest of all the children of a 
very great many mediocre pairs,” 

The two foregoing determinations—of “ filial 
regression” and ‘* mid-parental regression” re- 
spectively—suftice to give an idea of the na- 
ture of the determinations which Mr. Galton 
has undertaken to make, and upon which he has 
expended no less skill in the marshalling and 
discussion of his facts than patience and energy 
in their collection, 
we can here give no idea of his method of de 
termining fraternal regression—or rather m: 
thods, for several distinct methods were em- 


We regret very much that 


ployed, the point being one of peculiar diffi 
culty ; and the close agreement of the results of 
these methods is gratifying evidence of the 
soundness of the work. Suftice it to say that 
by means of these three factors of regression 
Mr. Galton proceeds to compute the extent to 
which a peculiarity possessed by a relative 
any degree—uncle, cousin, ete.—may be ex- 
pected to present itself in a proposed individual. 
Thus an individual may be expected to possess 
one-third of a known peculiarity of either 
parent ; two-thirds that of a brother 
ty-sevenths that of a cousin, and so o1 

if the degree of resemblance to be expected in 
personal peculiarities be accepted as a measure 
of nearness of kinship, a man’s brother is twice 
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eaten | : 
is still true that the parent is apt to be more | as nearly related to him as his father is, and 


nine times as nearly as his cousin is, 

The determinations of the factors of regres 
sion were all made from the data of stature, 
these being far richer and better adapted to 
the purpose than any others atthe author's dis 
posal, 


the book is the application of the results thus 


Perhaps the most interesting portion of 


obtained to the statistics of eve-color. It is, 
of course, quite conceivable that while there is 
a tendency to regression in respect of stature, 
there may be none or there may be a different 
degree of regression in respect to other attri 
butes. But in the matter of eve-color, Mr 
Galton, adopting the hypothesis that the same 
ratios applied there as in the case of stature, 
proceeded to test it as follows: Taking the sta- 
tistics of three successive generations of a large 
number of families, he applied the hypothesis to 
the figures of the two older generations, calcu 
lating from them what t.ie statistics of the last 
generation should be. The striking accord 
ance of the results thus obtained—not only in 
large aggregates, but in numerous subdiv sions 
with the actual statistics of the last genera 
tion, seems to be conclusive evidence of the ge 
neral correctness of the supposition that the 
factors of regression found for stature apply 
also to eye-color; and, of course, the trust- 
worthiness of the original conclusion is itself 
greatly reinforced by this circumstance. 

As it is not by any means obvious how pecu 
liarities of eye color can be made the subject ot 
numerical investigation of this sort, a few 
words on this pointare necessary, The scheme 
adopted by Mr. Galton is as follows: Most 
eye-colors can be distinctly classed as either 
light or dark; there is, indeed, an intermediate 
variety, Which may be sutticiently indicated by 
the name hazel; these Mr. Galton distributes 
between light and dark in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Now, in all three of the generations stu 
died by Mr. Galton, there was approximately 
the same proportion of light-colored to dark 
colored eyes; and he measured the deviation 
from the average in a given family or group 
of families by the variation from this propor- 
tion which it presented, 

Te give some idea of the trustworthiness of 
the @alculations, we shall cite a single example. 
There were in all 183 children whose two pa 
rents and four grandparents were all light- 
eyed. By Galton’s formule there ought to be 
found among these 183 children 172 light-eyed 


ones; the actual number of 


ight-eyed children 





was 174. The agreement in this 
what more marked than usual; but it is strik- 
ing throughout, and, as above intimated, is 
rendered much more remarkable by the num- 
ber of classes in which it holds. In construct 





ing his formula, however, Mr. Galton commits | 


a curious error, which seems of sufficient inte 
rest to justify some exposition of it. He points 
out that the degree in which the child exhibits its 


* mensire of 
t measure o1 





of the parent, 


ribed to more re 





was very well, 





as long as we knew nothing about grandpa- 
rents; but when these are also Known, we bave 
to attribute to them a certain weight, and to 
ts taken by themselves a correspond- 


inished weight. Now, there is no ab- 





od of deductively determining what 


the diminution should be, and Mr. Galton says 


| that there are two limiting mathematical hy- 


19% 


potheses which may be made, and by whi 





the required fraction may be ded 
one of these the 


‘ 


raction becomes by the 


other - and, with the true British instinct for 


‘compromise, Mr. Galton adopts as the val 
this being almost exactly midway between the 
above two fractions Nor would this proceed 


ing be other than wise, were it not 





cumstance that throughout the applications 
Mr. Galton works on the second of the hypothe 
ses exclusively, and therefore ought obvious 
to have adhered to that hypothesis in t 
determination of his fraction This would 
have given ,, as the mid-parental contribut 

to the child’s peculiarity, when deduction has 
been made for the contribution of the rem 
ancestry, while Mr. Galton uses *' and w 


mav add that a recalculation of the eve 
table on this basis shows a somewhat se 
, 


agreement with the facts than is shown by M 


Galton’s table 


We have left to the last the mentior fa 
criticism which may prove to impair tl 
ological value of Mr. Galton’s work, t! 
it would leave the interest, both of his 


thods and his results, almost 


is the objection that has brevet thad 
Prof. W. K. Brooks to the inference 
gression from such observations as ¢ 
made by Mr. Galton on human stature 
Objection is twofold. In the first place, | 
Brooks insists very strongly on the distinct 
between inherited and non-inberited peculiar 
ties. Peculiarities are sometimes due t 
dents or intluences baving an exterua 


and there is probably no more interest: t 


important unsettled question relating ¢t 

dity than the question whether such px " 
ties mav be inherited Now. Prof. Brooks 
thinks that if Galton had eliminated cases 
this kind, be might have found verv different 
results, and ne such te lenev to regression ss 
his figures now show ul t regard t 
point as having much force: first, because these 


accidental influences are as likely tohave di 
nished as to have increased the parent’s devia 
tion from the average (for it must be reme: 


, ae ’ a a de : 
bered that Galton’'s cases were not picked cases 


of extraordinary stature, but a promiscuous 
Jot), and thus their existence would not serious 
lv atfect the average result; and secondly, be 

ause the consideration of earher ancestors 
forms, as appears above, part of Galton’stheory 


rine 


poi 
the similarity or diversity 


has reference t 


f the two parents, 








ad Ity alluded to in the early part of this 
article. Apart from the mere net resemblance 
in Prof. Brooks insists that we ougbt 
to take account of resemblance in the nume 


rous separate elements which together deter 





and he thinks that ‘if Galton 
had studied by themselves the cases where the 
parents were alike in stature, both short o1 
both tall, and had picked out from among these 
the ones where the exceptional stature was due 
to the same peculiarity, for example, a very long 
femur, 
nt result.” This point deserves investigation 
Mr. Galton did, indeed, find that resemblance 
or difference in stature on the part of the pa 


be would have obtained a very dif 





rents did not perceptibly influence the pheno 
mena of stature presented by the children; 
but, while a sufficiently exteasive and varied 
collection of results of this kind would be al 
most tantamount to a demonstration that re- 
semblance in details was of no more effect than 
resemblance in the aggregate, it would require 
more than what Mr. Galton gives us on this 
head to justify a conclusion concerning it. 


We cannot even mention a number of other 
subjects discussed in the book and in its inte- 
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resting appendices, Justice, however, requires 
us to say that the application of the arithmeti- 
cal theory of regression to the data concerning 
the artistic faculty, while highly ingenious, 
strikes us as distinctly unsatisfactory, owing 
chiefly to the vague character of the data 
themselves, We wish also before closing to 
obviate a possible false impression by saying 
that Mr. Galton does not pretend that his 
figures have more than an approximate cor- 
rectness ; and, moreover, to encourage non- 
mathematical readers by the assurance that a 
large part of the interest and the instruction 
which the book affords can be obtained without 
mastering the mathematical portions, It is 
difficult to say to what class of readers this ex- 
tremely interesting book can be most warmly 
commended ; its substantial results appeal most 
to the scientific student of heredity, its me- 
thods to the inathematician, its numerous and 
almost bizarre tables to him who has a craving 
for curious facts and to whom nil humanum 
alienum. But perhaps most of all we feel 
moved to commend it to those facile statisti- 
cians—and their name is legion—to whom two 
or three columns of figures are sufficient for 
the settlement of any proposed question of po- 
litical economy, and who might here learn 
something of the spirit in which he must work 
who would make the stony figures of statistics 
speak, and force them into the service of truth, 
AMERICAN SONNETS, 

American Sonnets, Selected and edited, with 

an introduction, by William Sharp. (The 

Canterbury Poets.) London: Walter Scott. 
WHEN an Englishman, however kindly of pur- 
pose, undertakes a collection of American son- 
nets, the wonder is apt to be, in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase, not that he does the thing well or ill, 
but that he does it at all. In Mr. Sharp’s case 
there is an excellent intention and a cordial 
though not always discriminating fulfilment. 
In preparing his little volume of two hundred 
and fifty sonnets, he has one or two obvious ad- 
vantages in his nationality; forexample, he is 
not obliged to ask leave of publisher or author, 
and can take a dozea of Longfellow’s sonnets, 
where an American editor might find himself 
limited to three orfour. Publishers are willing 
that a few plums should be borrowed from their 
favorite pudding, but the privilege must not be 
used very far. On the other hand, an English 
editor is necessarily limited to the larger col- 
lections and the leading magazines, and misses 
the good things to be found in obscure volumes, 
in books privately printed, and in the newspa- 
pers. 

There is no evidence, for instance, that Mr, 
Sharp bas ever seen the admirable biblio- 
graphy of sonnets published in American maga- 
zines, prepared by Mr, J. C. Rowell and pub- 
lished in the Berkeleyan (University of Cali- 
fornia) for October, 1887. If he has seen it, he 
certainly has been beyond the reach of many 
periodicals mentioned in the list, or has made 
an imperfect use of them. Again, he is little 
acquainted with the minor American poets of 
the last generation, and omits sonnets which 
have what-may be called an historical value, 
as Garrison’s prison-sonnet on ‘‘Freedom of the 
Mind,” Allston’s on his triend Coleridge, 
Daniel Webster’s on ‘‘The Memory of the 
Heart,” Theodore Parker’s ‘‘The Way, the 
Truth, the Life,” T. G. Appleton’s ‘ Pom- 
peii,” and Percival’s and Willis’s acrostic 
sonnets to Miss Emily Marshall. Among living 


poets he wholly omits John Albee, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen, W. E. Channing (‘* The day 
is past”), George H. Boker (‘To England”), 
F 4loise 


Louise Brooks, Ina _D, * Coolbrith, 








Durant, Louis Dyer, W. Gibson, Mary T. 
Higginson (‘‘The Playmate Hours”), Maria 
Lowell (‘I love thee!”), O. M. McKnight, 
Henry Timrod, Sarah H. Whitman, Sarah C. 
Woolsey (‘Love me for what I am”), and 
George E. Woodberry (‘‘Gibraltar”). All 
these have written better sonnets than many 
given by Mr. Sharp, yet he does not even 
mention their names. 

The proportion to be given to various bards 
is so much a matter of individual taste that we 
will not insist upon it, though we could certain- 
ly have spared the sonnets of Miss Rives and 
Mrs. Wilcox, and some at least of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s eight, in order to have more than two of 
the thoughtful and noble poems of Jones Very. 
But there is in Mr. Sharp’s dealings with names 
and personalities much of that confusion which 
is the inconvenience of a foreigner. He is evi- 
dently under some confusion as to the way in 
which married women’s names are written in 
this country. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox ap 
pears always with a hyphen between her last 
two names, and is indexed under Wheeler- 
Wilcox. Mrs, Botta appears successively as 
Lynch, Anne (p. xiv.), Anne Lynch (pp. 152-’5), 
and Lynch-Botta, Anne Charlotte (p. 289). 
Amélie Rives is cited under her maiden name 
only; Gertrude Bloede only as Stuart Sterne, 
and Lucia Jennison as Owen Innsley. Chris- 
topher Pearse Cranch has his middle name 
contracted into ‘‘ Pease.” The editor does not 
know that Auringer’s poems have appeared in 
a volume, and says that Jones Very was ‘‘ once 
well known, but is now seldom read,” the fact 
being that he was known to few during his 
life-time, while two distinct editions of his 
poems have appeared within ten years, There 
is occasional carelessness of editing: thus, the 
‘flush of sun” in Helen Jackson’s sonnet ‘‘ Her 
Eyes” is weakened into “flash of sun” ; and 
Higginson’s lines in ‘‘ The Baby Sorceress,” 

** Yellow, like the sands 
That lend soft setting to the azure seas,”’ 

are made extremely realistic by the substitu- 
tion of * netting” for ‘‘ setting.” Such minor 
criticisms could easily be multiplied, but they 
mostly illustrate only the necessary drawbacks 
of a transatlantic editorship, and leave Mr. 
Sharp’s good-will and generous intention un- 
impaired. Great credit is due him for what 
he has accomplished in the way of selection, 
in spite of all this; that he should have singled 
out from the mass of contemporary literature 
s0 fine a sonnet as the late David Wasson’s, 

** As unto blowing roses summer dews 

Or morning’s anthem to the tree-top choirs,”’ 
and should have first introduced to the English 
public the rare and delicate genius of Edith 
Thomas, 

The preface, while intended to be critical, is 
uneven in quality, and the notes at the end are 
often of the shallowest description. The edi- 
tor has ‘* waded through ’—as he not very gra- 
ciously terms the process—‘‘ considerably ever 
two hundred volumes of American minor 
verse,” and his conclusion is, that ‘‘a finer 
body of sonnets on general themes uld be se- 
lected from the writings of the secondary poets 
of America than those of our own minor 
bards” (p. xxix). He makes, however, some 
criticisms whose value is impaired by the 
quality of the sonnets he praises; he selects for 
compliment, indeed, Mr. Aldrich’s fine sonnet 
‘* Fredericksburg,” but equally compliments his 
halting ‘‘ Pursuit and Possession,” in which 
“*haunt me” is made to rhyme with ‘‘ want 
thee.” He complains of sonnets that are ‘‘ Pe- 
trarchan in all respects, save a. rhymed couplet 
at the close” (p. xxix); ignoring the fact that 
Petrarch himself, with all the wealth of Italian 


rhymed couplet whenever he wished (as in son- 
nets Ixxiv, cxxxiv, cclxxxiii); and would 
doubtless have done it still oftener had he 
written in English, where rhymes are so 
much less abundant that Coleridge thought an 
English sonneteer should be excused from all 
strict sequence in hisrhyming. He complains 
of the ‘‘extraordinary structural looseness” 
that prevails among his American authors, 
whereas he himself practically creates that 
looseness by including as sonnets the rhymed 
couplets of Mr. Charles Heavysege, a Canadian, 
whose productions are about as sonnet-like as 
Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man.” He justly censures 
those foolish people, if such there be, who have 
mentioned Sidney Lanier as ‘‘the American 
Keats,” but himself employs a yet flatter 
phrase—if flatter be possible—when he de- 
scribes Saxe as ‘‘a kind of American Christo- 
pher North” (p, 291). His assertion that 
‘* every American poet who writes sonnets has 
addressed one to, or composed one upon, 
Sleep” (p. 1) is simply silly; and his eking out 
his book with thirty pages of quatrains affords 
a meaningless and inappropriate enlargement. 
We ought, perhaps, to give a certain meed of 
patriotic acknowledgment for a _ well-meant 
and doubtless laborious compilation; but a 
really critical and satisfactory collection of 
American sonnets is still] a desideratum. 


Impressions of Russia. By Dr. Georg Brandes. 
Translated from the Danish by Samuel C, 
Eastman. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Tus is by far the most important book on 
Russia that has been published for some years, 
in spite of the number which have appeared 
since things Russian have become the fashion, 
The author is no novice to travel, to literature, 
or tothought. He is one of the foremost of 
European authors, understands how to make 
comparisons, how to discriminate, and how to 
judge what he has seen or read. History, bio- 
graphy, philosophy, and criticism have been 
his themes; and his chief work, the ‘ Main Cur- 
rents of the Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ shows that he was acquainted with the 
literature of Russia long before the present 
curiosity about it sprang up. His remark that 
he can never forget the impression which Ler- 
montoff’s ‘A Hero of Our Times,’ in the French 
translation of Marmier, made on him when a 
schoolboy, and how he loved and admired the 
book—the first which he understood as a4 
grown-up man—shows that with him the know- 
ledge of Russian literature is no new thing. 

One is naturally inciined to give weight to 
the ideas about Russia expressed by such a 
man, even when they purport to be only the 
impressions of a brief stay. The journey of 
Dr. Brandes, however, was not one of an ordi- 
nary kind. He had been invited in 1887 to de- 
liver a course of lectures in French before the 
Russian Authors’ Association at St. Peters- 
burg. He subsequently delivered his lectures 
in Moscow, then remained for a while on an 
estate in the south of Russia, and then return- 
ed by the way of Smolensk and Warsaw. He 
was thus enabled to spend some time in the 
three most characteristic parts of Russia, and 
to be on terms of intimacy with all classes of 
society, having access to some which the ordi- 
nary traveller very rarely sees. At the same 
time he says: ‘‘I am not unmindful of how lit- 
tle of what I did see I was able to understand 
fully, nor of how inconsiderable a portion of a 
country like Russia and of its inhabitants was 
placed before me. But naturally I believe in 
my capacity for observation and in the sound- 
ness of my judgments.” 





syllables at his command, closed with a 








Thus Dr. Brandes has been able to call atten- 
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tion to many points of life and character which 
have either escaped the notice of previous 
travellers, or have not been mentioned by 


them; and occasionally he throws a light on | 


the inside history of events. He has something 
to say about the internal political condition of 
the country, and the causes which produced it, 
as well as about the relations of the court and 
society. He naturally devotes much space to 
contemporary literary history, and 
sketches and characterizations of living au- 
thors whose names are hardly known in the 
West except to specialists, while in a few pages 
he relates the history and present position of 
Russian art so well that the reader would be 
prepared to understand and enjoy with more 
knowledge the next exhibition of Russian pic- 
tures he might have to see, 


gives 


The book displays great breadth of view and 
calmness of judgment. One of the very best 
parts is the sixth chapter, where the author 
maintains that in order to understand what 
Russia really is, we must perform the pro- 
cess of exclusion—by first eliminating those 
elements which are cominen to all European 
peoples, as well as to those who have accepted 
European culture; and then those character- 
istics which are common to all Slavic races. 
Then only can we judge what is purely Rus- 
sian, or Russian moulded by Asiatic influences, 
Of this marner of procedure he gives some in- 
teresting examples, each of which is instruc- 
tive. But, alas! there are not many travellers 
who make even an effort to become acquainted 
with other Slavic peoples before judging of 
Russia, except Germans; and their relations to 
other Slavic peoples are so intimate and com- 
plex that race-hatred is apt to warp their 
minds, 


Fully half the book is occupied with a review 
of Russian literature from the earliest times. 
The fact that the author is a Dane, and versed 
in the old northern ballads, gives an additional 
interest to what he says of the old Russian bal- 
lad epics. His special studies add weight to 
his criticisms on the Russian poets and novel- 
ists of this century. The judgments of so great 
an authority may be deemed conclusive by 
ordinary readers; and it is to be hoped that no 
one—for we know of no one else equally quali- 
fied to speak—will dare to publish a book on 
this subject for some time to come. The trans- 
lator might turn his attention to what perhaps 
would now interest us, a rendering into Eng- 
lish of Dr. Brandes’s similar book on Poland. 
The present translation is generally well done 
so far as we can determine without comparing 
it with the original; but one is curious to know 
what the author really said when speaking of 
what the translator calls ‘‘Saltykoff’s gory 
description of Russian provincial governors” 
(p. 77). A male member of the Imperial family is 
usually styled Grand Duke and not Prince Im- 
perial (see p. 111); and—lest we may be criti- 
cised in turn—we may remark that the trans- 
lation of technical terms is generally governed 
by usage without regard to derivation, and 
that while Prince is an equivalent of the Rus- 
sian Kniaz, that of Velikii-Kniaz is Grand 
Duke. 





Origins of the English People and of the Eng- 
lish Language. Compiled from the best and 
latest authorities by Jean Roemer, LL.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. Pp. xxiv, 658. 


THE successive chapters of this work treat of 
the Kelts, Romans, English, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, Anglo-Norman French, with specimens, 
and the fusion of Anglo-Norman French and 


The Nation... 


Anglo-Saxon English into one language, with 
specimens of Early English. An appendix fol- 
lows on the French sources of modern English, 
giving an historical sketch of the French lan- 
guage, its etymology, and specimens of Early 
French; and this appendix is, to our mind, the 
most useful portion of the book. <A large mass 
of information has been collected from various 
authorities, a list of which is prefixed, but it 
It would 
have been well to give the particular authori- 
ties followed for each chapter or section, that 
the reader might have a ready reference to 
them. It is plain that Sharon Turner has been 
followed for the Anglo-Saxon period, and this 
is unfortunate, for while Turner’s work was 
creditable for the beginning of the century, his 


does not seem to be well digested. 


knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language was 
deficient, and will not stand the test of modern 
criticism. No better evidence of this is needed 
than a comparison of his translation of the 
poem on Athelstan’s victory at Brunanburh 
(pp. 111-112) with any modern text and trans- 
lation, Itis full of errors, some of them ludi- 
crous in the extreme, as, for example, ‘* the 
hoarse toad,” intended for a translation of 
hasupddan, ashen-hued, an epithet of the fol 
lowing earn, eagle; but it would take too much 
space to point them all out, even in this short 
extract. 

The compiler regards the Jutes as Dutch (p. 
67), ** Deutsch, or Dutch [being] pronounced 
Jutes by the Britons, to designate the early 
German marauders”; and in chapter xi long 
lists of words are given from the ‘ Ancren 
Riwle’ and from Chaucer as of Dutch origin, 
which are simply direct descendants of Anglo- 
Saxon, and so originally cognate Teutonic, and 
not at all derived from Dutch. They stand on 
avery different level from the Frenck words 
in the ‘ Ancren Riwle,’ of which a partial list 
is also given. 

The difficulty in writing about the origins of 
the English language withouta practical know- 
ledge of the Anglo-Saxon, or oldest English, is 
illustrated throughout the work, but especially 
in chapter ix, section 2, in which the author 
treats of the ‘* loss of inflections and grammati- 
cal changes in Anglo-Saxon before and after 
the Norman conquest."’ He is betrayed into 
such statements as the following (pp. S4-5): 
“The Anglo-Saxon syntax was also singularly 
anomalous and Its prepositions 
were used as if possessed of the power of alter- 
ing the cases of the nouns they governed, as 
occurs in Latin and Greek; but so irregular 
and capricious were the principles of this gov- 
ernment that in the same sentence the same 
preposition throws its connected substantives 
into four different cases, To the confusion of 
all regular grammar, almost all its preposi- 
tions have this inconceivable power ” Truly 
an inconceivable power—so inconceivable that 
its possession might well be questioned, espe 
cially as the line given at the foot of page 35 
to sustain the statement shows the preposition 
mid construed, as usual, with but one case, the 
dative. A very slight knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon inflections would have prevented this 
error. The so-called ‘‘confusion” and ‘ ano- 
malies” of Anglo-Saxon grammar are still 
further commented on, which but shows the 
importance of the historical study of English 
in our schools and colleges, based on a compe 
tent knowledge of the oldest English. Lack of 
space will not permit the pointing out of other 
errors, and D misprints, which 
might have been corrected by more careful 
proof-reading. By excision and revision the 
book may be improved. It contains much use- 
ful information, but it is too bulky for general 
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Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. Church. (English 


Men of Action.] Macmillan & Co, 1s9¥. 
Pp. 15. 
King Henry V. is one of the problematic 


characters of history. Asa‘ man of action 
he is perhaps the greatest among the su 
of William the Conqueror. The legen 
have grown up about the story of his youth 


TSS 


have been pretty effectually disposed of, and, 
negatively at all events, we must agree that 
‘**there is absolutely no evidence to show that 
Henry was accustomed to the society of vicious 
and disreputable companions” (p. 4¢ There 
remain the more serious charges that, while a 


man of *‘ almost ostentatious piety,” he engaged 
unprovoked in war of 
nation distracted by feud and misgovernment, 


a conquest agaiost 


that the war was distinguished bv acts of 
grossest inhumanity, and that he was eager 
the policy of persecution, allowing an e 
to be burned 


heresy ‘ 


friend, a man of high character, 
over a slow fire on a charge of 

Mr. Church does not extenuate thee faults 
but ascribes them to the age 


“Tt would be unjust to doubt the sincerity 
his piety because many of bis acts seem 
sistent with our own conceptions of the chara 
ter which piety should produce. , tis 
religion made him what few kings have bee: 
temperate and chaste. It did not n 





aA 1 
merciful; it would not be too much to say that 
in Henry's eve it made no man mereifu \ 
must compare tt, not with the religion of a 
Havelock or a Gordon, but with the grovelling 


superstition of a Lewis the Eleventh. It would 


certainly be 


more just to charge him wi 
fanaticism than with hypocrisy p. 12). 
Elsewhere he says (p, 117) in relation to the 


atrocities the Rouen le Was a 


soldier first; and to his conceptic 


at sieve of 


on of a soldier's 
duty, which was to use every military advan 
tage which came in his way, be subordinated 
he had 1 
it did not come within the scope of hi 


everything. 
taste 


For wanton cruelty 


business; but from cruelty that was not want 


—that is, was dictated by some consi 


erat n 


I 
of necessity or expedien he never shrar 


But what military end was furthered by alk 


J 


ing the twelve thousand non-combatants, thrust 
out from the city, to perish 1 
It 

the beginning of the inhumanity was with the 
authorities of Rouen, and that their . 
as great as Henry's 


niserably bet ween 


his lines and the walls / may be said that 


rime Was 
But every non-combatant 


expelled from the city added 


rat 
ju 


t so much to 
if they had 
been permitted to pass through the English 


lines, the capitulation of the city would not 


the capacity of resistance; while, 


have been delayed a single day. 
In regard to the French war, Mr. Church has 
some interesting and ingenious remarks : 


** He seems to have looked upon his wars for 
the acquisition of the French crown asa devout 
prince two centuries before might have looked 
upon a crusade, It was his mission to recover 
what he seems, difficult as it is to believe it, to 
have sincerely regarded as his rightful inherit- 
ance. By one of those processes of self-decep- 
tion that are so difficult to imagine of others, 
so easy to perform for ourselves, he bad per- 
suaded himself of the soundness of a title which 
seems to us to need no refutation ; and all his 
candid, his almost audacious confidence, his 
unhesitating rejection of compromises, as well 
as the earnestness of his prayers and thanks- 
givings for victory, indicate a profound con- 
viction that he was doing a work to which he 
had been divinely sent. If we are to compare 
him with the famous conquerors of the world, 
we should find his parallel in Alexander, con- 
vineed that it was his mission to take the ven- 
geance of force for centuries of Persian wrong, 
rather than in Napoleon, whose faith did not 
go beyond a conviction of the power of his big 
battalions ” (p. 153). 


This comparison is very felicitous—as histori- 
cal parallels are very apt not to be; and the re- 





use, 


marks upon self-deception are much to the 
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point. 
Henry as well as of Alexander—is commonly 
tacitly assisted by an estimate of advantage to 
one’s self. It isnot likely that Edward III., who 
first advanced this claim, deceived himself as | 
to its vaiidity, although it was far more plausi- 
ble in his mouth than in that of his great- | 


But such aataionnts the case of 


grandson; there were abundant causes of com- 
war which was in his mind desirable of itself. 
But during the fourteenth century these unde- 
termined rules of succession, exemplified in the 
claims to the French and the Scottish crowns, 
had been gradually determined by the logic of 
events, and what had been plausible a century 
before was ridiculous now. If Henry’s claim 
to the French crown was valid, he had no title 
to that of England; and, great as is the power 
of self-deception, it is hard to believe that so 
vigorous an intellect as Henry’s could have de- 
ceived itself in this matter. 

In short, when we have to do with religious 
persecution and wars of ambition, we do not 
deny that the motives are sometimes of the 
purest; 
cases the most unimpeachable evidence, and to 
feel some degree of suspicion when there is 
room for the workings of intellectual pride, in- 
dividual or class interests, or self-aggrandize- 
ment, 





Elementary Lessons in Heat. By 8. E. Tillman, 
Professor of Chemistry in the United States 
Military Academy. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

THis work is to be 

pendium than as an elementary treatise. We 

are reminded on reading it of a well-written 


series of lecture notes from which much rela- | 


tively less important matter is omitted. From 


this point of view, if supplemented by good lec- | 


tures supplying fulness of detail, 
really useful. 


it may be 
It has many special merits. It 
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is inthis to meet with a treatise on heat in 
which we do not find a large number of forms | 
| of apparatus which have long had only an his- | 
torical interest, but which have been copied 

from text-book to text-book as if they formed 

| established principles of science. It 
pleasant to find—for the first time, we believe, 
| in a text-book—an account of the work of Wm. 
plaint, and this claim afforded a pretext for a 


is also 


Ferrel on the deflections of the atmosphere due 


to the rotation of the earth on its axis as part 
| of a general mathematical theory. 


The whole 
subject of meteorological phenomena, as con- 
nected with heat, receives an amount of atten- 
tion very unusual in American works, and the 
treatment is both good and interesting. There 
is a brief sketch of thermo-dynamics, chiefly in 
connection with the steam-engine. The other 
general headings are those which are found in 
all text-books on the subject, and do not require 
special notice. They are perhaps somewhat 
meagre, but are clear and intelligible. We 
regret not to find the metric system of weights 
uniformly employed, as it should be in every 
treatise upon a scientific subject. On the whole, 
however, Prof. Tillman’s work deserves com- 
mendation, 
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